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GRACE 


Back  in  the  war  year  of  1918,  a  bearded,  saintly  old  man,  with  foot- 
scrapers  to  sell,  called  on  Eric  Enstrom  at  his  photography  studio  in 
the  tiny  mining  town  of  Bovey,  Minn. 

Out  of  this  chance  encounter  came  a  world-famous  photographic 
study. 

Today  Enstrom's  picture,  "Grace,"  showing  the  elderly  peddler 
with  head  bowed  in  a  mealtime  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  is  known  and 
loved  throughout  the  world. 

"There  was  something  about  the  old  gentleman's  face  that  im- 
mediately impressed  me.  I  saw  that  he  had  a  kind  face  ...  I  wanted 
to  take  a  picture  that  would  show  people  that  even  though  they  had 
to  do  without  many  things  because  of  the  war  they  still  had  much 
to  be  thankful  for  .  .  ."  Enstrom  said. 

That  Enstrom's  camera  captured  "something  special"  is  an  ap- 
praisal widely  shared.  To  date,  more  than  30,000  prints  of  the  master- 
piece have  been  sold  by  Augsburg  Publishing  House,   Minneapolis. 
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SougiPFF 


From  the  Home  Church 

It  has  been  recommended  that  we  send  THE  LINK  to  our  servicemen.  The 
committee  that  corresponds  with  our  servicemen  is  not  familiar  with  your 
magazine.  Will  you  please  send  us  some  sample  copies  so  we  might  read  them 
to  see  if  we'd  like  to  do  this. 

— Sarah  Adams,  1552  Ansel  Rd.,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 

(We  are  glad  to  honor  this  request.  Any  other  churches  that  wish  to  subscribe 
to  THE  LINK  should  write  us.  It  is  a  fine  idea  to  order  THE  LINK  on  a  bulk 
basis  and  then  mail  it  together  with  material  from  the  home  church  to  your  men 
in  service.) 

Interesting 

I  received  two  copies  of  THE  LINK.  It  is  a  very  interesting  Christian  magazine; 
thanks  very  much.  — Dorothy  Jones   Braun,  Washburn,   111. 

Chaplains  and  THE  LINK 

I  am  impressed  with  the  number  of  Protestant  chaplains  connected  with  THE 
LINK.  How  much  we  need  the  fire  of  the  early  Protestants! 

— Ernest  Evans,  5620  Matilija  Ave.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

For  Exhibit 

For  Armed  Forces  Day  "Open  House"  at  Griffis  Air  Force  Base  we  will  have  an 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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12  Scientists  Cook  at  Kdigion 

Compiled  by  Kurt  Singer 

RELIGION  and  natural  science  are  fighting  a  joint  battle  in  an  incessant, 
never-relaxing  crusade  against  skepticism,  against  dogmatism,  and 
against  superstition;  and  the  rallying  cry  in  this  crusade  has  always  been, 
and  always  will  be,  "On  to  God!" 

— Max  Planck,   Atomic   Physicist. 

I  believe  in  an  immortal  soul — nothing  disintegrates  into  nothingness — 
science  has  proven  this.  Life  and  soul  therefore  are  immortal  and  can't 
disintegrate  into  nothingness. 

— Wernher  von  Braun,  Missile  Expert. 

The  man  who  regards  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  fellow  creatures  as 
meaningless  is  not  merely  unfortunate  but  almost  disqualified  for  life. 

— Albert  Einstein,  Theoretical  Physicist. 

Only  a  higher  power  than  man  can  control  the  powers  of  atomic  energy. 

— Dr.  Lisa  Meitner,  Atomic  Physicist. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world;  but  to  myself  I  seem 
to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  seashore,  and  diverting  myself 
in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary, 
whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me. 

— Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Mathematician. 

A  deeper  and  firmer  belief  in  God  can  be  the  only  result  of  a  better 
insight  into  truth. 

— Albert  McC.  Winchester,  Biologist. 

Man  needs  reality  to  survive.  Only  divine  guidance  can  achieve  the 
ideal  world  which  has  not  been  seen,  yet. 

— Dr.  Edward  Teller,  Physicist. 

There  can  be  no  conflict  between  science  and  religion.  Science  is  a 
reliable  method  of  finding  truth.  Religion  is  the  search  for  a  satisfying  way 


of  life.  Science  is  growing — yet  a  world  that  has  science  needs,  as  never 
before,  the  inspiration  that  religion  has  to  offer. 

— Arthur  H.  Compton,  Physicist. 

If  a  universe  could  create  itself,  then  it  would  embody  the  powers  of  a 
creator  and  we  should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the  universe  itself  is 
a  God. 

— George  Davis,  Physicist. 

The  probability  of  life  originating  from  accident  is  comparable  to  the 
probability  of  the  unabridged  dictionary  resulting  from  an  explosion  in  a 
printing  shop. 

— Edwin  Conklin,  Biologist. 

Atheism  is  contrary  to  the  way  the  scientist  thinks,  works,  and  lives. 
He  operates  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  that  there  cannot  be  a  machine 
without  a  maker  ...  If  chance  were  a  factor  .  .  .  someone  must  have 
loaded  the  dice. 

— Andrew  Conway  Ivy,  Physiologist. 

I  give  myself  over  to  my  rapture.  The  die  is  cast.  Nothing  I  have  ever 
felt  before  is  like  this.  I  tremble,  my  blood  leaps.  God  has  waited  6,000 
years  for  a  looker-on  to  his  work.  His  wisdom  is  infinite,  that  of  which  we 
are  ignorant  is  contained  in  him,  as  well  as  the  little  that  we  know. 

— Johannes  Kepler,  Astronomer. 

(C)  B.  P.  Singer 


NOW,  HOW  ABOUT  THE  FEE? 


A  rather  frugal  man,  making  his  first  visit  to  a  fortune  telling 
medium,  inquired  as  to  the  fee  charged  for  a  consultation.  The 
medium  explained  that  the  minimum  fee  was  $25.00  and  that 
for  that  amount  he,  the  seeker  of  wisdom,  would  be  permitted 
to  ask  two  questions  of  his  own  choosing. 

The  potential  customer  asked,  "Isn't  that  pretty  high  for  just 
answering  two  questions?" 

The   medium   replied,    "Yes,    it    is.    Now   what's   your   second 

question?" — Jack  Herbert. 

*  #     » 

If  you  can't  put  your  feelings  into  words,  try  singing  them. 

You'll  probably  have  a  popular  song  on  your  hands. — J.  Veneziale. 

#  #     # 

It's  a  wise  father  who  no's  his  children. — Ida  M.  Pardue. 
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By  Rip  Pratt 


ON  November  29,  1919,  a  rangy, 
long-legged,  bronze-haired 
young  man  appeared  at  the  Polo 
Grounds  to  play  end  for  Army 
against  arch-rival  Navy.  He  bore  a 
look  of  absolute  determination  and 
pugnaciousness. 

Two  weeks  before,  the  same 
player  had  been  in  the  hospital  with 
influenza.  In  an  effort  to  speed  his 
recovery,  the  academy  superintend- 
ent had  placed  a  car  at  the  young 
man's  disposal  and  every  day  it  took 
him  out  into  the  nearby  countryside 
for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  When  the 
game  began,  the  shaky  invalid  was 
Army's  right  end. 

The   young    man    took    an    awe- 


Army 

vs. 
Navy: 

The 
Game 


Steve   Hoy 

1962  Navy  Football  Captain 

some  beating.  His  leg  was  badly 
injured.  Somebody  gave  him  a 
severe  poke  in  the  eye;  an  eye  that 
later  became  infected.  A  weaker 
man  might  have  been  sidelined.  But 
not  this  player.  He  covered  Army's 
punts  like  a  polarized  magnet.  Time 
after  time  he  torpedoed  Navy's  re- 
ceivers. 

Army  lost.  Yet  this  dejected  young 
end  had  experienced  some  unfor- 
gettable moments  of  glory — he  had 
played  well.  Courage  .  .  .  guts  .  .  . 
call  it  what  you  will.  Here  was  a 
man  Americans  could  well  be  proud 
of,  only  one  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  gallant  men  who  have  donned 
the  Army  gold  and  the  Navy  blue. 


The  earth  turns;  the  seasons  pass. 
This  year,  at  Army's  annual  spring 
football  scrimmage,  that  former  end 
(ex-coach  Earl  H.  "Red"  Blaik)  and 
the  former  superintendent  (General 
Douglas  MacArthur)  now  sat  side 
by  side  inspecting  the  current  1962 
team  assembled  by  new  coach  "Pep- 
sodent  Paul"  Dietzel.  With  profes- 
sional competence,  they  were  sizing 
up  the  chances  of  Army's  beating 
Navy  this  fall;  for  Army  has  lost 
three  straight  to  Navy  and,  in  West 
Point  terminology,  this  is  like  losing 
a  war. 

THERE  is  no  greater  football 
spectacular  than  the  annual 
Army-Navy  rivalry;  a  classic  that 
rates  with  the  World  Series  and  the 
Kentucky  Derby  for  thrills  and  ex- 
citement. Approximately  100,000 
spectators  jam  into  Philadelphia's 
Municipal  Stadium  each  year  to  see 
this  epic  struggle.  Millions  more  fol- 
low the  game  on  TV.  To  Americans 
everywhere,  it  is  also  THE  Game, 
THE  Season — an  annual  November 
rite  as  American  as  Thanksgiving 
dinner  or  pumpkin  pie. 

Onlookers  this  month  will  be 
watching  not  only  brilliant  and  top- 
notch  football  but  the  making  of 
our  nation's  future  leaders — leaders 
of  the  conference  hall  as  well  as 
the  battlefield. 

Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eis- 
enhower once  starred  as  an  Army 
halfback  until  a  knee  injury  ended 
his  budding  career;  Jim  Thorpe  wry- 
ly remembered  Ike's  bone-crushing 
tackles.  Quarterback  Vinegar  Joe 
Stilwell  once  helped  Army  defeat 
Chicago  with  a  quick-thinking  play. 


Two,  three-time  All- Americans!  Glenn 
Davis  (41)  and  Doc  Blanchard  (35). 
They  helped  to  scuttle  the  Navy  in 
1944,  1945,  and  1946. 

Omar  Bradley,  James  Van  Fleet, 
Gar  Davidson — all  were  former 
Army  players.  Bull  Halsey  was  a 
notable  Navy  fullback  and  Richard 
E.  Byrd,  John  "Babe"  Brown,  and 
Tom  Hamilton  all  later  became  Navy 
admirals. 

This  proud  football  tradition  dates 
all  the  way  back  to  1890  when  Navy, 
which  had  been  playing  football 
for  almost  a  decade,  issued  a  chal- 
lenge to  Army.  Although  the  Cadets 
readily    accepted    Navy's    gauntlet, 
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West  Point  authorities  were  skepti- 
cal. But  thanks  to  Cadet  Dennis  M. 
Michie,  who  convinced  West  Point 
officials  to  schedule  the  game  and 
served  as  first  coach  and  captain, 
the  series  was  inaugurated. 

Alas,  Navy's  "reef  ship"  maneuver 
(flying  wedge)  was  too  much  for 
inexperienced  Army  and  Captain 
Charles  "Red"  Emrich  raced  to  four 
TDs  and  a  24-0  victory.  Navy  also 
got  Army's  goat  in  another  way. 
Legend  has  it  that  the  Middies,  on 
their  long  climb  up  the  hill  to  the 
Academy,  grabbed  somebody's  goat 
as  their  mascot. 

The  following  year,  Army  sailed 
into  Annapolis  and  trumped  Navy, 
32-16.  A  vengeful  Captain  Michie 
personally  scored  one  touchdown 
and  four  goals.  In  another  gallant 
charge  seven  years  later,  he  fell 
mortally  wounded,  leading  his  com- 
mand up  San  Juan  Hill. 

In  1892  and  '93,  Navy,  behind 
156-pound  Worth  Bagley,  took  two 
in  a  row.  Like  Michie,  Bagley  was 
also  killed  in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  falling  in  action  aboard  a 
Navy  torpedo  boat  in  Cardenas  har- 
bor. 

A  fierce  and  violent  physical  bat- 
tle has  always  marked  Army- 
Navy  games;  the  1893  meeting  was 
so  furious  that  the  contest  was 
canceled  for  five  straight  years.  And 
in  1919  the  Army  team  was  so  badly 
battered  that  the  manager  had  to 
hire  taxis  to  carry  the  players  back 
to  their  hotel.  In  1957,  Navy's  giant 
(6'2",  235  pounds)  tackle,  Bob  Reif- 
snyder,  missing  a  front  tooth  and 
called  upon  to  make  a  victory  speech, 


John    Ellerson 
1962  Army  Football  Captain 

apologized  with  the  classic  remark: 
"I  don't  feel  so  good  today  ...  if 
you  know  what  I  mean." 

Who  cannot  recall  the  vaunted 
stars  of  yesteryear;  their  immortal 
deeds  of  daring  and  valor?  There 
was  Charlie  Daly's  1901  heroics  that 
included  a  100-yard  kickoff  return, 
a  field  goal  and  another  goal  for 
all  of  Army's  winning  eleven  points. 

There  was  Navy's  "Three-to- 
Nothing"  Jack  Dalton  kicking  the 
fourth  quarter  field  goal  that  evened 
the  series  at  seven-all  in  1910.  Half- 
back Dalton  turned  the  trick  again 
the  following  year,  booting  an  un- 
defeated Army  team  out  of  con- 
tention with  another  field  goal  and 
becoming  Navy's  first  Walter  Camp 
selection. 

In  1913,  Charlie  Daly  came  back 
to  haunt  Navy  again,  this  time  as  a 


successful  Army  coach.  His  1914 
team  was  the  first  undefeated  team 
in  West  Point  history  and  with 
quarterback  Prichard  throwing  to 
end  Merillat,  bombed  Navy,   20-0. 

In  1926,  the  biggest  Army-Navy 
crowd  of  all  time — 110,000 — over- 
flowed Chicago's  Soldier's  Field  to 
see  Army's  Chris  Cagle  duel  Navy's 
Tom  Hamilton.  They  weren't  dis- 
appointed. Often  called  the  greatest 
game  in  the  series,  Hamilton  tied  it 
in  the  waning  moments  of  the  game 
with  a  neatly  placed  drop-kick,  21- 
21. 

In  1934,  behind  Buzz  Borries,  Bill 
Clark,  and  Slade  Cutter,  Navy  ended 
twelve  long  years  of  winless  famine 
by  squeezing  past  Army,  3-0,  on  a 
20-yard  field  goal  by  Cutter.  In  the 
early  1940's,  along  came  Army's 
"Red"  Blaik  and  two  players  who 
will  live  in  the  hearts  of  sports  fans 
for  generations  to  come:  Blanchard 
and  Davis!  Even  the  recent  arrival 
of  Dawkins  and  Anderson,  who  were 
quite  a  tandem  in  their  own  right, 
couldn't  quite  dim  the  individual 
luster  of  these  twin,  three-time  All- 
Americans. 

Together,  they  scored  ten  of  the 
eleven  touchdowns  that  scuttled 
Navy  in  1944,  '45,  and  '46.  But  it 
was  the  way  that  they  scored  that 
took  your  breath  away. 

In  1944,  Army  went  into  the  game 
sporting  its  first  perfect  record  since 
1916.  "I  don't  remember  when  we 
worked  so  hard  in  preparation  for 
a  game,"  said  Davis. 

In  the  second  period,  Army's  Dale 
Hall  (later  destined  to  coach  at  his 
Alma  Mater)  squirmed  loose  for  a 
24-yard   scoring   gallop.    But   Navy 


Navy's    greatest    back,    Toe    Bellino. 

JO  'J 

fought  back  with  Hal  Hamberg  lead- 
ing the  way,  7-9.  In  the  fourth  pe- 
riod, Navy  went  for  the  clincher. 
With  Bobby  Jenkins  running  and 
passing,  Navy  moved  toward  Army 
pay  dirt.  But  then  it  happenedl  Davis 
intercepted  one  of  Jenkins'  passes 
and  the  Cadets  were  off  and  running. 

Doc  Blanchard  took  it  from  there 
and  Army  went  69  yards  in  five 
plays  to  score.  (One  rabid  Army 
man  cracked:  "If  I  were  a  Navy 
man  and  saw  Blanchard  coming,  I'd 
resign  from  Annapolis  immediate- 
ly.") Then  it  was  Glenn's  turn.  Fol- 
lowing Blanchard's  mighty  blocking, 
Davis  sprinted  straight  down  the 
sidelines  in  a  play  named  for  him 
called  "The  California  Special."  It 
netted  fifty  yards,  Davis'  twentieth 
TD,  and  the  national  scoring  title. 

Since  those  heady  days  of  B  &  D, 
we've  had  other  great  heroes:    the 
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Foldberg  brothers,  Arnie  Galiffa, 
Steve  Eisenhower,  Ron  Beagle,  and 
last  but  far  from  least,  Joe  Bellino 
(old  No.  27,  Navy's  greatest  back). 
And  although  the  game  has  often 
been  interrupted  by  war,  free-for- 
alls,  and  other  natural  and  unnatural 
calamities;  there  will  always  be  an 
Army-Navy  game. 

Win  or  lose,  Army  rooter  or  Navy 
fan,  you  cannot  but  admire  the 
sheer  courage  and  tenacity  of  these 
dedicated  players,  these  future  gen- 
erals and  admirals  of  the  United 
States.  A  famous  story  vividly  illus- 
trates this  spirit. 

It  is  said  that  the  Navy  coach 
once  stood  at  the  side  of  Earl  Blaik 
ticking  off  the  various  aches  and 
pains  of  his  badly  mutilated  players 
as  his  men  went  out  on  the  field  to 
meet  Army.  He  looked  in  vain  to 
single  out  the  wounds  of  one  par- 
ticular wretch  but  to  no  avail.  Sadly 
he  turned  to  Blaik,  a  cryptic  apology 
on  his  lips: 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Blaik,  I  guess  he 
won't  be  playing.  He  must  be  dead!" 


The  Beggar  Poet 


By  Richard  R.  Smith 


DEDICATION 


D, 


"When  I  said  we're  all  one  big  happy 
family,  I  didn't  mean  you  should  call 
me  Top.' " 


'EDICATION  is  the  key 
That  opens  rusty  doors 
And  clears  out  all  the  attitudes 
That  our  indifference  stores. 

Beneath   our  disillusionment 
Are  dreams  that  never  fade 
And  all  the  promise  of  a  life 
Our  God  and  Father  made. 

AS  THY  DAYS 

If  I  search   for  future   worries, 

Then  my  troubles  reach  a  sum 

Of  perplexities  and  problems 

I  could  never  overcome. 

But    I    have    found    through    scripture 

That  there  is  a  better  way: 

I   will  face   tomorrow's  worries 

When  tomorrow  is  today. 

THE  PRICE 

Success  has  a  price  on  the  label 

And  we  pay  to  accomplish  a  goal 

But  we  best  pass  it  by 

If  the  price  is  too  high 

And  the  cost  means  the  sale  of  the  soul. 

THE  TRUTH 

A  person  who  has  no  respect   for   the 

truth 
Is  a  fool  anyone  can  deceive 
For  we  cannot  reject  what  we  know  to 

be  true 
And   accept  what  we  want   to  believe. 
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When  You're 
Lonely 


By  Fred  Cloud 


CENTURIES  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  a  Hebrew  psalmist  cried 
out  to  God:  "Turn  thou  to  me,  and 
be  gracious  to  me;  for  I  am  lonely 
and  afflicted."  How  timeless  is  that 
feeling  of  loneliness,  that  reaching 
out  for  understanding  and  comfort! 
This  petition  could  easily  have  been 
written  by  any  one  of  thousands  of 
refugees,  who — long  years  after  the 
close  of  World  War  II — are  still 
homeless.  It  could  also  have  been 
written  by  some  lonely  GI,  serving 
a  hitch  in  the  armed  forces  in  Eu- 
rope or  Asia  or  in  some  state  far  from 
his  home. 

Who's  Lonely? 

To  be  human  is  to  be  lonely — 
sometimes.  Even  children,  whom  we 
adults  usually  think  of  as  happy  and 
carefree,  experience  periods  of  in- 
tense loneliness.  Children  fear  lone- 
liness; they  want  their  parents  and 
friends  near  them.  In  a  degree,  we 
are  all  like  children  in  this  regard. 

We  may  experience  pangs  of 
loneliness   even   in   the   midst   of   a 


million  persons.  Some  are  lonely 
because  they  have  moved  into  new 
and  strange  surroundings.  In  Amer- 
ica today,  one  out  of  every  five  fam- 
ilies moves  every  year.  Among  these 
are  servicemen  who  are  sent  from 
post  to  post.  All  this  holds  the  po- 
tential of  vast  loneliness. 

Why  Are  You  Lonely? 

Whenever  we  experience  pain — 
physical  or  spiritual — we  tend  to 
ask,  Why?  What's  causing  this  an- 
guish? And  it's  right  that  we  should 
seek  understanding,  for  it  is  not 
virtuous  simply  to  accept  whatever 
life  deals  out,  "no  questions  asked." 
That  is  a  Stoic  attitude,  rather  than 
a  Christian  one.  The  Christian  does 
not  have  answers  to  all  of  life's  di- 
lemmas, of  course.  But  he  does  have 
faith  that  behind  the  world  of  ap- 
pearances there  is  a  God  with  a 
compassionate  heart  who  knows  our 
sorrows  and  responds  to  our  need 
for  strength  and  comfort.  So  the 
Christian  does  well  to  seek  insight 
into  why  he  is  lonely. 


Mr.  Cloud  is  associate  editor  of  Youth  Publications,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, The  Methodist  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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After  we  circle  the  problem  for 
a  time,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
causes  of  loneliness  fall  into  two 
classes:  outer  circumstances  and 
inner  attitudes.  Sometimes  the  two 
are  combined,  in  which  case  our 
loneliness  is  intensified. 

Separation  from  family  and  friends 
results  in  unmeasured  loneliness  for 
many  persons  in  the  armed  forces. 
But  though  outer  circumstances  can 
lead  to  loneliness,  that  is  not  the 
whole  picture.  Our  inner  attitudes 
can  contribute  to  our  sense  of  lone- 
liness, also.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
psychological  cause  of  loneliness  is 
self-centeredness.  This  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  many  subtle  ways;  and 
it  is  more  easily  recognized  in  others 
than  in  ourselves. 

Another  inner  attitude  that  is  hard 
to  cope  with,  sometimes,  is  a  feel- 
ing of  being  rejected  by  other  peo- 
ple. These  days  we  hear  how  much 
psychological  damage  can  be  done 
to  a  child  if  the  parents  cause  him 
to  feel  that  he  is  not  wanted.  As 
persons  grow  to  adulthood,  they 
discover  that  they  are  rejected  by 
many  groups  in  society — if  they  are 
not  of  the  right  race,  the  right  reli- 
gion, the  right  economic  class,  and 
so  on.  Scapegoating  is  an  old  and 
vicious  practice.  To  be  excluded 
from  the  circle  of  friendship  be- 
cause of  the  group  to  which  one 
belongs  due  to  race,  economic  or 
social  class,  or  religious  preference, 
is  likely  to  produce  loneliness. 

How  Can  You  Overcome  Loneliness? 

Loneliness  is  nothing  new,  as  we 
have  seen.  Persons  felt  lonely  in 
remote   farmhouses   on  long  winter 


evenings  yesterday;  today,  they  feel 
equally  alone  in  the  congested  city. 
One  step  to  overcoming  loneliness, 
therefore,  is  to  get  a  perspective  on 
it.  Realizing  that  millions  of  other 
persons  are  in  the  same  boat  takes 
some  of  the  sting  out  of  loneliness. 

We  can  make  a  breakthrough  in 
the  battle  with  loneliness  at  the  point 
of  how  we  use  our  solitude.  One 
noted  philosopher  has  defined  reli- 
gion as  "The  way  a  man  uses  his 
solitude."  Christians  have  the  strong 
example  of  Jesus  in  this  matter  of 
the  use  of  one's  solitude.  He  fre- 
quently went  apart  from  the  crowds 
to  think  and  pray. 

We  need  to  discover,  in  this  age 
of  clamor  and  clatter,  the  "signifi- 
cance of  silence."  Many  persons 
have  found  God  afresh  in  hotel 
rooms  hundreds  of  miles  from  home. 
Being  alone-in-the-midst-of-many 
can  give  a  person  that  sense  of 
privacy,  that  freedom  from  intrusion, 
which  will  enable  him  to  think  long 
thoughts.  Certainly  we  need  some 
time  alone  for  prayer. 

Another  practical  approach  that 
we  can  take  to  the  problem  of  lone- 
liness is  to  refuse  to  let  it  make  us 
panicky.  The  human  mind  and  heart 
have  depths  of  resourcefulness  which 
we  seldom  suspect.  Prisoners  of  the 
Communists,  for  example — some  of 
whom  have  been  kept  in  solitary 
confinement  for  long  periods — have 
made  the  experience  of  imprison- 
ment pay  spiritual  dividends.  F.  Olin 
Stockwell  went  to  China  in  1929  as 
a  missionary,  and  served  there  until 
his  arrest  in  1951.  He  spent  two 
years  in  Chinese  Communist  prisons 
— fourteen   months    in   solitary    im- 
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prisonment,  nine  and  a  half  months 
being  "brain  washed."  You  would 
expect  such  an  experience  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  a  person  with  loneli- 
ness, wouldn't  you?  But  it  did  not. 
Why  didn't  it? 

Dr.  Stockwell  discovered  the  grace 
of  God  during  his  imprisonment  just 
as  Paul  and  other  first-century  Chris- 
tians had  done.  Rather  than  giving 
way  to  despair  and  brooding  on  the 
unjustice  of  his  imprisonment  or 
feeling  sorry  for  himself  in  his  lone- 
liness, Dr.  Stockwell  set  himself  to 
reading  the  New  Testament,  to  pray- 
ing, and  to  writing.  He  wrote  poems 
and  devotions  and  an  account  of 
his  prison  experiences.  Dr.  Stockwell 
discovered — and  displayed  for  all 
of  us  to  see — that  the  human  spirit 
has  deep  resources  for  dealing  with 
loneliness. 

One  of  God's  chief  answers  to  the 
problem  of  loneliness  is  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ.  Jesus  promised:  "I 
will  not  leave  you  desolate;  I  will 
come  to  you"  (Jn.  14:18).  A  friend 
wrote  me  recently  about  a  young 
couple  who  had  just  lost  their  little 
daughter:  "I  want  to  tell  you  that 
they  have  found  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  during  these  days  in  the 
valley.  Their  witness  is  making  a 
positive  impact  upon  all  of  us."  Thus, 
as  one  couple  finds  God's  answer  to 
their  own  anguished  loneliness  they 
become  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
those  about  them. 

Another  positive  reaction  to  the 
problem  of  loneliness  is  to  develop 


outgoing  qualities  of  personality, 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  other  peo- 
ple, a  genuine  effort  to  be  a  friend 
to  others.  Joining  a  group  of  like- 
minded  persons — especially  in  a  fel- 
lowship such  as  that  of  the  church — 
is  one  of  the  deepest  answers  to  the 
problem  of  loneliness.  By  its  very 
nature,  the  church  is  an  accepting, 
loving  group,  where  persons  are 
accepted  as  they  are  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  are  helped  to  become 
the  persons  that  God  knows  they 
can  be. 

Our  lives  are  so  interwoven  with 
one  another  that  when  we  find  God's 
answer  to  our  own  loneliness  we  are 
able  to  become  part  of  God's  answer 
to  the  loneliness  of  other  people. 
We  are  meant  for  life  in  community, 
in  fellowship  with  one  another. 

The  first  step  in  helping  others 
with  their  problems  of  loneliness  is 
to  love  them  and  will  their  well- 
being.  Without  love,  we  cannot  help 
anyone  to  conquer  loneliness;  with 
love,  we  can  discover  myriad  ways 
to  put  drawbridges  of  friendship 
across  the  moats  of  isolation  that 
surround  so  many  people. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  God 
himself  is  the  final  answer  to  our 
human  loneliness.  Saint  Augustine 
stated  this  well  fifteen  centuries  ago 
when  he  wrote,  in  his  Confessions: 
"O  God,  Thou  hast  made  us  for 
thyself,  and  our  hearts  are  restless 
until  they  find  their  rest  in  thee." 
God's  love  is  the  final  remedy  for 
human  loneliness.  ■  ■ 


WORTH  QUOTING:  Just  because  a  man  uses  slang,  don't  assume  that  he 
has  a  poor  education.  He  may  just  have  a  new  dictionarv. — ^hann'^t  Times 

.  .  .  What  some  people  do  for  a  living  is  other  people. — Edna  Bush  in  Quote. 
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By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


BRENT  SHEPHERD  stopped  his 
horse  on  top  of  the  knoll  and 
watched  the  rider  coming  toward 
him.  He  knew  from  the  way  the 
rider  was  coming  that  something  was 
wrong.  But  it  wasn't  until  he  recog- 
nized Doreen  Hurley  that  he  got 
excited  himself. 

Several  years  ago  Lewis  Hurley 
had  homesteaded  Diamond  Spring 
which  was  right  between  the  Shep- 
herd ranch  and  Howard  Blue's 
ranch.    Neither    Howard    Blue    nor 


Marvin  Shepherd,  Brent's  father, 
liked  the  idea  of  a  homesteader  on 
the  Spring,  which  both  ranches  used 
for  watering  cattle,  but  there  wasn't 
anything  they  could  do  about  it. 

Doreen  Hurley  had  been  a  freckle- 
faced  tomboy  in  pigtails  then.  She 
wasn't  anymore  and  no  one  was 
more  aware  of  it  than  Brent.  To  see 
Doreen  racing  toward  him  as  she 
was  now  sent  a  chill  of  apprehension 
crawling  through  him. 

"What's   wrong,    Doreen?"   Brent 


some  men  will  sell  their  souls  to  save  their  faces 
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demanded  as  she  pulled  the  reins. 

"It's  our  milk  cows!"  Doreen  ex- 
plained. "Someone  opened  the  gate 
last  night  and  they  got  out  into 
Mr.  Blue's  alfalfa." 

"Are  they  dead?"  Brent  asked. 

She  nodded.  "All  four  that  got 
out.  We've  just  got  three  left." 

There  had  been  a  very  heavy  dew 
this  morning,  Brent  remembered.  If 
those  cows  had  gotten  out  during 
the  night,  that  wet  alfalfa  would 
have  bloated  them  up  like  balloons. 
Any  cowman  would  know  that. 

"Any  idea  how  that  gate  got 
open?"  he  asked. 

"Dad  has  a  good  idea,"  Doreen 
said.  "He  thinks  someone  is  trying 
to  make  him  sell  his  place." 

"Who  besides  Dad  and  Howard 
Blue   are  interested   in  buying  it?" 

"Nobody.  But  your  father  and  Mr. 
Blue  both  seem  to  want  it  very  much. 
Dad  is  undecided  which  one  to  sell 
to.  In  fact,  he  has  been  considering 
not  selling  at  all  in  order  to  prevent 
trouble.  But  this  changes  every- 
thing. We  depend  a  lot  on  our  milk 
cows." 

"Think  that  gate  was  left  open  on 
purpose?"  Brent  asked,  getting  the 
picture. 

"Dad  says  if  he  were  a  rancher 
and  wanted  to  make  a  homesteader 
sell  out,  he  couldn't  think  of  a 
quicker  way  to  do  it  than  to  kill  his 
cows." 

"Howard  Blue!"  Brent  exclaimed. 
"I  never  thought  he'd  stoop  to  any- 
thing like  that." 

"It's  his  pride,  Mother  thinks," 
Doreen  said.  "Both  Mr.  Blue  and 
your  father  are  very  proud  men. 
And  both  of  them  have  declared  that 


they  will  own  Diamond  Spring  some- 
day. It's  hard  to  say  how  far  a  proud 
man  will  go  to  get  what  he  wants." 

"Not  that  far,"  Brent  said. 

"I  hope  you're  right.  But  you  know 
that  if  either  man  got  the  spring,  the 
other  would  feel  that  his  pride  had 
been  shattered." 

Brent  nodded.  "No  doubt  about 
that." 

"Mother  says  that  some  men  will 
sell  their  souls  to  save  their  faces." 

"A  man  who  would  turn  another 
man's  cows  into  wet  alfalfa  just  to 
satisfy  his  own  pride  and  greed 
would  be  selling  his  soul,"  Brent 
agreed. 

"I  won't  believe  that  Mr.  Blue  did 
that  until  I  see  the  positive  proof," 
Doreen  said.  "Dad  is  sending  me  to 
town  to  ask  the  sheriff  to  investi- 
gate." 

"What  is  your  dad  going  to  do 
about  selling  now?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Doreen  said.  "But 
he  says  we  can't  stay  without  more 
good  milk  cows.  And  he  won't  sell 
to  Mr.  Blue  now;  that's  sure." 

BRENT  watched  Doreen  ride  on 
in  the  direction  of  town  then 
he  swung  back  toward  home.  That 
was  a  bad  break  for  the  Hurleys 
who  had  never  made  much  on  their 
little  homestead,  anyway.  But  it 
could  be  a  good  break  for  the  Shep- 
herds. Marvin  Shepherd  had  made 
his  brags  that  he  would  own  Dia- 
mond Spring  someday.  It  would 
have  broken  his  heart  to  see  Howard 
Blue  get  it.  Now  it  would  be 
Howard  Blue's  pride  that  would  be 
shattered.  If  Blue  had  thought  he 
could    force    Lewis    Hurlev    to    sell 
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by  killing  his  milk  cows,  he  had 
probably  figured  right.  But  evidently 
he  hadn't  expected  Hurley  to  guess 
that  Blue  had  turned  those  cows 
out  and,  as  a  result,  would  never 
sell  his  place  to  him. 

As  Brent  rode  home,  he  won- 
dered how  Lewis  Hurley  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  had 
been  Blue  who  had  opened  that 
gate.  Of  course,  the  gate  was  closer 
to  Blue's  ranch  than  any  other.  And 
it  was  Blue's  alfalfa  just  outside  the 
gate.  But  it  could  have  been  some- 
body else,  even  Marvin  Shepherd. 
Brent  knew  that  was  ridiculous.  His 
father  would  never  do  anything  like 
*hat,  even  to  save  his   great  pride. 

Just  before  he  rode  into  the  ranch 
yard,  Brent  passed  the  little  pasture 
where  his  driving  team,  two  spirited 
bays,  were  prancing  around.  He 
thought  of  the  long  way  they  had 
gone  last  night  in  bringing  him 
home.  And  suddenly  a  freezing  chill 
ran  through  him  all  the  way  to  his 
toes. 

Last  night  he  had  taken  Doreen 
Hurley  to  a  pie  social  at  the  school- 
house.  After  he  had  taken  her  home, 
he  had  let  his  mind  linger  on 
Doreen  and  hadn't  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  team.  Instead  of  coming 
straight  toward  home,  the  two  bays 
had  gone  back  the  way  they  had 
come,  out  the  north  gate.  That  was 
the  gate  by  Blue's  alfalfa,  the  one 
that   had    been    opened   last   night. 

He'd  been  daydreaming  or  he 
wouldn't  have  allowed  the  team  to 
take  him  out  the  north  gate.  He'd 
still  been  daydreaming  when  he 
opened  that  gate  to  let  his  team  and 
buggy  through.  He  couldn't  remem- 


ber  at   all  even   shutting  the   gate. 

Brent  knew  now  that  the  shoe 
was  on  the  other  foot.  Likely  Hurley 
would  still  sell  his  place,  even  after 
he  learned  the  truth.  But  it  wouldn't 
be  the  Shepherds  who  got  it.  It 
would  be  Howard  Blue. 

Brent  went  into  the  house,  his 
mind  in  a  turmoil.  His  father  was 
working  at  his  desk  on  some  rec- 
ords. He  looked  up  and  Brent  knew 
that  now  it  was  his  move.  How 
should  he  tell  his  father? 

Brent  began  by  repeating  just 
what  Doreen  had  told  him.  Marvin 
Shepherd's  expression  was  one  of 
sympathy  as  Brent  explained  the 
plight  of  Lewis  Hurley.  But  then 
as  Brent  reported  that  the  Hurleys 
would  probably  have  to  sell  now  but 
they  wouldn't  sell  to  Howard  Blue, 
his  face  took  on  a  glow  of  elation. 

"We'll  own  Diamond  Spring!"  he 
exclaimed.  '4I  said  we  would!" 

"I  don't  like  to  spoil  your  dream, 
Dad,"  Brent  said  miserably.  "But  I 
think  I  left  that  gate  open." 

His  father's  face  dropped  in  dis- 
belief as  Brent  explained  that  he 
had  gone  through  that  gate  last 
night  and  he  couldn't  remember 
closing  it. 

"Of  course,  you  closed  it,"  Marvin 
said  positively.  "I  brought  you  up  to 
close  every  gate  you  went  through. 
You'd  have  done  it  through  habit." 

"I  don't  think  I  did."  Brent  said. 
"I'm  sure  Howard  Blue  wouldn't 
have  opened  that  gate  deliberately. 
So  how  else  could  it  have  hap- 
pened?" 

Marvin  Shepherd  came  out  from 
behind  his  desk  and  strode  angrily 
up  and  down  the  floor.  "Nonsense!" 
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he  said  finally.  "It  wasn't  you.  And 
even  if  it  was,  there  is  no  sense  in 
making  a  big  fuss  over  it  now. 
What's  done  is  done.  We'll  just  raise 
our  offer  to  Hurley  for  his  place. 
Make  him  think  we  feel  sorry  for 
his  loss  and  are  being  more  gen- 
erous." 

"Dad!"  Brent  exclaimed.  "That 
wouldn't  be  right." 

"Why  wouldn't  it?"  Marvin  de- 
manded. "If  it  was  your  fault,  you'd 
have  to  pay  for  the  cows,  wouldn't 
you?  So  why  not  just  put  that  money 
in  the  offer  we're  making  to  buy 
Hurley's  farm?" 

"But  Lewis  Hurley  would  still 
think  Blue  opened  that  gate.  He'd 
always  hate  him." 

"He'll  get  over  that,"  Marvin 
argued.  "And  we'll  have  the  spring. 
All  Hurley  wants  is  the  money  for 


his  cows.  You  know,  he'll  get  that." 
Brent  stared  at  his  father.  Do- 
reen's  words  came  back,  running 
through  his  mind  over  and  over. 
"Some  men  will  sell  their  souls  to 
save  their  faces." 

BRENT  spun  on  his  heel  and 
went  outside.  He  had  to  think 
this  through.  He  had  never  opposed 
his  father  before.  Should  he  now? 
Brent  was  sure  that  his  father  had 
reasoned  this  out  until  he  felt  justi- 
fied in  what  he  was  doing.  He  was 
making  sure  that  Lewis  Hurley  didn't 
lose  any  money.  But  he  was  ignor- 
ing Howard  Blue.  Not  only  would 
Blue  be  denied  his  chance  to  try 
to  buy  the  spring,  but  Lewis  Hurley 
would  certainly  always  feel  hard 
toward  him. 

Brent  knew  that  getting  Diamond 
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Spring  was  uppermost  in  his  father's 
mind.  He  had  bragged  that  he  would 
get  it.  It  would  be  a  terrible  blow 
to  his  pride  if  he  didn't.  He  could 
save  that  pride  by  letting  things  go 
along  just  as  they  were  now.  No  one 
except  Brent  and  his  father  would 
ever  know  exactly  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

It  was  a  situation  that  was  a 
natural  face-saver  for  Marvin  Shep- 
herd. And  it  would  be  the  same  for 
Brent.  If  Brent  rode  over  to  Hurley's 
and  admitted  that  it  was  his  care- 
lessness that  had  left  that  gate  open, 
it  would  probably  mean  the  end  of 
his  calls  on  Doreen.  That  would  hurt 
Brent  far  more  than  losing  Diamond 
Spring.  And  his  father  would  con- 
sider his  admission  of  carelessness 
an  additional  blow  to  the  Shepherd 
pride. 

Brent  let  worry  torment  him  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  then  he  made 
his  decision.  Was  he  going  to  sell 
his  soul  to  save  his  face?  It  wasn't 
just  his  father  on  trial.  He  was  on 
trial,  too,  even  more  than  his  father. 

He  saddled  his  horse  and  rode 
toward  Lewis  Hurley's  farm.  Doreen 
met  him  in  the  yard,  a  big  smile 
of  welcome  on  her  face.  He  won- 
dered if  that  would  be  the  last  time 
he'd  ever  see  that  smile.  Lewis  Hur- 
ley followed  Doreen  out  on  the 
porch. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Brent,"  Hurley 
said.  "I  was  just  thinking  of  riding 
over  to  your  ranch.  Is  your  dad  still 
interested  in  buying  this  place?" 

Brent  nodded.  "He's  interested, 
all  right.  But  after  what  I've  got  to 
tell  you,  you  probably  won't  be  in- 
terested in  selling  to  him." 


In  as  few  words  as  possible, 
Brent  blurted  out  the  truth  and 
ended  by  saying  he  would  pay  for 
the  dead  cows. 

"That  does  put  a  different  light 
on  things,"  Hurley  said  slowly.  "I 
was  so  sure  Howard  Blue  opened 
that  gate  that  I'd  have  knocked  his 
teeth  loose  if  I'd  run  into  him.  I'm 
glad  I  didn't  meet  him." 

"I  suppose  you'll  sell  to  Blue  now, 
won't  you?"  Brent  asked. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  sell  to  anyone 
right  away,"  Hurley  said.  "I'll  take 
the  money  for  those  cows  and  buy 
some  more.  I'll  decide  later  whether 
to  sell  or  not." 

Brent  nodded  and  turned  toward 
his  horse.  As  he  swung  into  the 
saddle,   Doreen  came   out  to   him. 

"Wait,  Brent.  Can't  you  stay  and 
visit  a  while?  I've  got  a  cake  baked." 

"I  didn't  think  you'd  ever  want 
to  see  me  around  here  again,"  Brent 
said. 

"Why  not?" 

"I  was  the  one  who  left  that  gate 
open,  remember?" 

"And  you  also  admitted  it  and 
are  paying  for  the  damage." 

Brent  grinned  and  swung  out  of 
the  saddle.  "I  thought  I'd  lost  face 
around  here." 

"No  one  will  ever  lose  face  with 
me  by  being  honest."  She  looked 
straight  at  him.  "I  like  an  honest 
face." 

Brent  liked  the  way  she  said, 
"like."  ■  ■ 

In  the  old  days  a  man  who  died 
with  his  boots  on  was  known  as  a  "bad 
man."  Now  he's  a  pedestrian. — Winner 
(London). 
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The  day  at  Piber  begins  at  6:00  a.m. 
Daily  every  horse  is  brushed  with  a 
steel  brush.  After  that  ritual,  there's 
breakfast,  and  then  the  horses  take 
off  for  the  pasture. 


THE 
SPANISH 
HORSES 

OF 
VIENNA 


By  Dale  Whitney  and 

Turhan  Bey 


Mares  and  foals  trot  out  to  pasture  through  the  ancient  village 
streets  of  Piber.  Not  all  horses  bred  at  Piber  are  Lipizzaners. 
Haningers,  originating  in  the  Tyrol,  dark  horses  with  Palomino 
manes,  are  also  bred  at  Piber  as  well  as  certain  brown  horses 
which  stem  from  English  racing  horses. 


ONLY  recently  returned  to  Vienna 
in  1955  with  the  departure  of 
the  Russian  army  in  Austria,  the 
famed  Lipizzaner  horses,  trained  to 
performances  unmatched  anywhere 
in  the  world,  are  again  housed  in  a 
part  of  the  Habsburgs'  Imperial 
Palace. 

Aristocrats  of  the  horse  world,  and 
as  carefully  trained  as  the  Habsburg 
princes,  the  Lipizzaner s  are  noble 
animals,  fiery,  proud,  intelligent,  a 
mixture  of  Spanish,  Arabian,  and 
Neapolitan  blood. 

Lipizzaners  are  now  being  raised 
in  the  United  States — Chicago  and 
elsewhere — and  in  Canada. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  founded 
the  Spanish  Riding  School  in  1572. 
Each  year  the  best  horses  were 
brought  from  the  Imperial  stud  farm 
at  Lipizza  in  northern  Italy  (before 
World  War  II)  and  come  now  from 
the  stud  farm  at  Piber,  in  Stiermark 
(where  we  photographed). 

Originally  the  Lipizzaners  were 
trained  in  the  kind  of  riding  neces- 
sary for  fighting  the  open  battles  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Later  their  beauty  and  skill 
became  an  end  in  itself,  and  a  means 
of  preserving  the  old  classical  style 
of  horsemanship,  the  Spanish  style, 
from  which  the  school  derives  its 
name. 

The  performances  the  horses  gave 
in  royal  times — and  still  give  today 
— are  as  controlled,  as  chiseled,  in 
their  perfection  as  the  performances 
of  ballet  dancers.  These  are  not 
trick  horses  in  the  circus  sense.  All 
their  actions  are  based  on  the  natu- 
ral actions  of  a  horse  at  play,  with 
each  movement  brought  to  its  high- 


Young  stallions  in  a  scuffle.  Some- 
times they  play  so  rough  that  the 
veterinarian    is    called    on   the    scene. 


est    point    of    perfection    and    dis- 
cipline. 

Magnificent  theater  were  these 
cavalry  performances — in  the  old 
days — and  now  once  again  since 
1955  in  Vienna.  The  beautiful  white 
horses  prance  into  the  arena,  their 
manes  and  tails  plaited  with  gold, 
their  riders  decked  out  in  scarlet 
and  white,  astride  gilded  saddles, 
and  at  the  Emperor's  box,  the  horse 
and  rider  pause  and  give  a  courtly 
bow. 

It  requires  three  to  four  years  to 
train  a  horse  for  the  exhibitions  of  the 
school.  Usually  old  cavalry  officers 
are  entrusted  with  the  training  and 
teaching.  In  former  days,  the  Habs- 
burgs  themselves  and  the  nobility 
of  the  Empire  came  to  the  school 
to  learn  accomplished  riding. 

In  1942  the  Nazis,  who  knew  a 
valuable  property  when  they  saw 
one,  moved  the  horses  into  Czecho- 
slovakia. They  were  returned  by  the 
American  Army.  General  Patton, 
who  was  fond  of  horses   and  had 
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Going  to  church  on  Sunday  morning 
in  the  village  of  Piber,  Austria. 


seen  the  Lipizzaners  perform  in  the 
Olympic  games,  moved  them  for 
safety  to  Wells,  in  Upper  Austria, 
at  that  time  occupied  by  the  Ameri- 
can Army.  Here  they  gave  their 
shows  regularly,  until  1955  when  the 
peace  treaty  was  signed  and  the 
Russians  departed  from  Austria. 

As  a  building,  the  Spanish  Riding 
School  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
examples  of  baroque  in  Vienna.  The 
great  riding  hall  (seen  in  photos) 
with  its  lofty  vaulted  ceilings  and 
rows  of  columns  gives  the  effect  of 
spaciousness  and  open  air  for  the 
performance  of  the  horses.  From 
time  to  time,  great  balls  are  also 
held  in  the  Spanish  Riding  School. 
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N    former    days    of    royalty    the 
imperial   horses   were   raised   at 


Dr.  Heinz  Lehrner  heads  the  famous 
Lipizzaner  stud  farm.  Here  he  is 
seen  with  a  very  affectionate  colt. 


Lipizzaners  are  invariably  born 
black.  They  do  not  acquire  their 
white  coats  until  they  are  between 
three  and  seven  years  old.  The  young 
colts  are  very  mischievous. 


Tourists  stream  into  the  village  of  Piber  to  see  the  famous  and  beloved 
Lipizzaners.  Austrians  arrive  by  busloads  every  Sunday  at  noon.  Piber  also 
receives  many  foreign  travelers  from  Vienna. 


Lipizza,  a  village  now  belonging  to 
Yugoslavia.  Today,  site  of  the 
school's  breeding  farm  has  been 
moved  to  the  tiny  village  of  Piber 
in  southern  Austria  where  tourists 
from  all  over  the  world  sojourn  to 
see  the  home  of  the  world's  most 
famous   show  horses. 

Still  at  liberty  at  an  age  when 
thoroughbreds  are  being  trained  by 
jockeys  at  the  race  tracks,  the  Lipiz- 
zaner   matures    slowly   while   he    is 


America's  First  Lady  visited  Vienna 
in  June,  1961,  with  the  President  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  talks 
there.  Here  riders  salute  Jackie  Ken- 
nedy, just  as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
Empress  Elizabeth  and  Kaiser  Franz 
Josef  of  Austria. 
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Jackie  Kennedy,  in  the  "royal  box" 
with  American  and  Austrian  digni- 
taries, watches  the  performance  of  the 
Spanish  horses  at  the  famous  Spanish 
Riding  School  in  Vienna,  world's  fore- 
most equestrian  academy  under 
Colonel  Alois  Podhajsky. 


building  up  stamina  on  the  5,000- 
foot  Alpine  slopes  above  Piber. 
Fresh  mountain  air  combined  with 
vitamin  and  calcium  rich  grasses 
growing  above  limestone  subsoil  im- 
pact superior  strength  to  bones  and 
hoofs  so  that  the  Lipizzaner,  half 
Spanish,  part  Arab,  and  somewhat 
Yugoslavian,  retains  today  that  orig- 
inal nobility  and  excellent  character- 
istics that  has  for  centuries  made 
this  horse  the  most  beautiful  and 
dignified  of  all  breeds  of  horses  the 
world  over. 

In  young  stallions,  education  be- 
gins about  four  years,  at  which  time 
they  leave  Piber  for  the  Riding 
School  in  Vienna. 

Mares  and  fillies  get  basic  train- 
ing as  saddle  and  carriage  horses. 

Most  important  is  that  patience, 
not  heavy-handed  cruelty,  assures 
the  Lipizzaner  trainer  of  a  sensitive 
response. 

Unlike  race  horses  who  are 
turned  back  to  pasture  once  they  no 
longer  can  serve  their  usefulness, 
the  Spanish  Riding  horses  continue 
to  perform  until  they  reach  old  age, 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years. 

Dr.  Heinz  Lehrner,  who  "heads" 
the  stud  farm  of  the  world  famous 
Lipizzaners,  says,  "Eighty  per  cent 
of  our  work  here  is  animal  psychol- 
ogy. Every  person  here  must  love 
our  horses  1"  ■  ■ 


The  Levade,  classic  posture  of  haute 
ecole,  reveals  vigor  and  quietude.  In 
perfect  balance,  horse  and  rider  main- 
tain the  pose  for  seconds — the  model 
for  countless  equestrian  statues. 


THE  UNKNOWN 


By  Rip  Lynnfield 


NO  one  came  to  lay  a  wreath 
upon  the  obscure  grave  in  the 
old  Protestant  Cemetery  of  St.  Louis 
outside  Paris,  France.  For  the  grave- 
yard had  long  since  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city. 
Its  unknown  occupants  slept  on  now 
in  the  silent  earth,  unmourned  by 
relative  or  friend. 

But  buried  there  was  one  who 
once  was  a  household  word  equated 
with  courage,  honor,  and  patriotism. 
Governments  showered  the  man 
with  gold  medals  and  citizenship; 
kings  knighted  him  and  gave  him 
gifts  of  handsome  gilt  swords; 
queens  commissioned  him  to  com- 
mand their  navies;  and  great  artists 
sculptured  his  likeness  for  posterity. 

Yet,  when  he  died — alone  and 
penniless — he  had  been  completely 
forgotten  by  king,  queen,  or  coun- 
tryman alike  (the  gold  medal  was 
auctioned  off  to  pay  his  creditors). 
But  make  no  mistake,  this  was  a 
patriot. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
fall  of  1762,  a  young,  fifteen-year- 
old  Scottish  cabin  boy  returned  home 
from  his  second  voyage  to  America. 
He  was  a  cocky  little  scrapper,  this 
Kirkbean  gardener's  son,  quick- 
tempered and  nimble-footed.  And 
he  was  madly  in  love  with  his  first 
sweetheart,  America.  It  was  a  love 
that  lasted  all  his  life. 


His  rise  was  meteoric  and  spec- 
tacular. At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
was  a  chief  mate;  at  twenty-one  he 
became  the  captain  of  his  own  ship. 
Unfortunately,  he  had  a  bad  temper 
and  this  often  propelled  him  into 
one  scrape  after  another.  In  1775, 
he  turned  up  in  Philadelphia  with 
a  new  name  and  a  past  history  as  a 
troublemaker  (he'd  been  falsely  ac- 
cused of  murdering  a  sea  tramp,  a 
man  he  had  actually  killed  in  self- 
defense).  But  the  country  needed 
men,  especially  trained  men.  The 
young  firebrand  soon  was  on  his  way 
to  action  armed  with  a  lieutenant's 
commission. 

He  never  abused  his  adopted 
country's  faith  in  him  and  made  a 
mark  unequalled  to  this  day.  He 
was  the  first  man  to  raise  the  Amer- 
ican flag  aboard  a  naval  vessel;  the 
first  to  lead  an  amphibious  attack 
of  U.  S.  Marines  upon  an  enemy 
position. 

And  on  September  23,  1779,  he 
was  the  captain  who  sailed  to  meet 
the  Serapis.  Thus,  today  he  is  re- 
membered as  one  of  America's 
patriots.  But  for  over  a  hundred 
years,  he  was  also  the  unknown  and 
unmourned  occupant  of  a  lonely,  for- 
gotten grave  in  a  foreign  land — 
America's    First    Unknown    Soldier. 

(Do  you  know  the  name  of  this 
naval  hero?  Turn  to  page  32.) 
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Part  of  the  series  on  the  Twelve  Apostles 

JAMES,  the  Brother  of  John — 
the  First  of  the  Martyrs 

By  William  Barclay 

xjlPART  from  one  important  fact  we  know  very  little  about  James 
the  brother  of  John.  In  trying  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a  person  James 
was  our  trouble  is  that  in  the  gospel  story  James  has  no  independent 
existence.  He  and  his  brother  John  always  form  a  pair  who  speak 
and  act  together.  James  never  speaks  and  acts  for  himself.  We,  there- 
fore, know  that  the  brothers  must  have  been  inseparable  friends  and 
very  like  each  other.  And  so  James  must  have  had  at  one  time  at 
least  the  same  temper,  the  same  ambition  and  the  same  intolerance 
as  his  brother.  And  yet  beneath  the  surface  there  are  hints  that  James 
must  have  had  no  ordinary  character. 

1.  We  know  that  in  the  company  of  the  Twelve,  Peter,  James  and 
John  formed  a  kind  of  inner  circle.  We  know  that  Jesus  took  these 
three  with  him  on  special  occasions,  as  at  the  healing  of  Jairus'  daugh- 
ter (Mk.  5:37)  and  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Mk.  9:2).  It  is 
clear  that  James  was  close  to  Jesus. 

When  these  three  special  friends  are  mentioned,  the  order  is  always 
Peter,  James  and  John.  The  name  of  James  always  comes  before  that 
of  John.  It  is  a  reasonable  deduction  that  James  was  the  older  of  the 
two  brothers.  And  here  is  where  the  greatness  of  the  character  of 
James  comes  out.  If  James  had  a  special  place  in  the  apostolic  com- 
pany, John  had  a  still  more  unique  place.  John  was  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved;  the  one  who  was  closest  to  him  of  all.  It  is  not  always 
easy  for  an  older  brother  to  see  a  younger  brother  acquire  the  first 
place,  a  place  which  the  older  brother  might  expect  to  have.  But  we 
have  never  a  hint  that  James  was  jealous.  From  beginning  to  end 
the  two  brothers  move  as  a  pair  who  did  everything  and  said  every- 
thing together.  No  envy,  no  jealousy  on  the  part  of  James  interrupted 
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the  perfect  relationship  of  brotherly  love.  We  may  see  in  James  a 
character  so  fine  that  he  did  not  know  what  jealousy  was,  and  that  he 
was  well  content  to  see  his  younger  brother  have  a  place  to  which 
he  could  never  aspire. 

2.  But  there  is  one  unique  distinction  which  James  possesses, 
which  sets  him  very  high  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  James 
was  the  first  of  the  Twelve  to  die  a  martyr's  death,  for  James  was 
beheaded  on  the  orders  of  Herod  (Acts  12:1,  2).  He  was  the  first  of 
the  Twelve  to  lay  down  his  life  in  loyalty  for  the  Master  whom  he 
loved.  In  James  we  see  humility  and  courage  combined. 

3.  This  martyr's  death  of  James  tells  us  a  most  interesting  thing. 
On  the  occasion  when  James  and  John  asked  Jesus  to  give  them  the 
principal  places  and  to  make  them  his  chief  ministers  of  state  when 
he  entered  into  his  kingdom,  Jesus  said  that  such  places  were  not  his 
to  give,  and  that  to  give  such  places  was  the  prerogative  of  God. 
He  then  asked  them  if  they  could  drink  his  cup  and  be  baptized  with 
his  baptism,  if  they  could  go  through  the  same  experience  which  he 
was  to  go  through.  They  answered  unhesitatingly  that  they  could; 
and  Jesus  told  them  that  indeed  they  would  (Mk.  10:37-40).  Now, 
look  what  happened  to  the  two  brothers.  In  a  very  few  years  James 
died  a  martyr's  death,  beheaded  by  the  sword.  But  John  his  brother 
lived  on  in  Ephesus  until  he  must  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  years 
old,  and  then  died  a  natural  death  surrounded  by  his  devoted  dis- 
ciples. John  and  James  both  drank  the  cup  of  Christ  and  both  were 
baptized  with  the  baptism  of  Christ,  the  one  by  a  martyr's  death, 
the  other  by  a  life  of  service  which  lasted  for  almost  a  century. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  of  serving  Christ.  A  man  may  be 
called  on  to  make  a  dramatic  act  of  witness,  and  to  go  out  in  the 
romantic  blaze  of  glory  of  a  martyr's  death;  or  a  man  may  be  called 
on  to  go  through  the  routine  of  Christian  living  day  by  day  without 
drama,  without  romance,  with  no  blaze  of  publicity,  quietly  exercising 
a  daily  witness  for  Christ.  A  man  must  be  ready  for  either. 

Here  then  is  the  lesson  for  life.  The  man  who  makes  some  dramatic 
stand  for  Christ  in  one  great  moment  of  crisis  and  the  man  who 
all  his  life  witnesses  in  the  routine  of  every  day  are  both  serving 
Christ. 

QUESTIONS 

How  much  do  we  know  about  James,  the  brother  of  John?  How  did  the 
two  brothers — James  and  John — differ?  What  do  we  learn  from  each?  In  the 
Christian  church  today  are  martyrs  or  simple  witnesses  more  needed?  Why? 
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First  Experiment  in 
International  Scholarships 

By  Florence  K.  Frame 


Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  mining  and  rail  colossus  of  South  Africa, 
founded  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  so  that  young  men  would  find 
"performance  of  public  duties  the  highest  aim  of  their  lives." 


IN  practically  any  newspaper,  small 
town  or  big  city,  an  article  may 
appear  around  the  middle  of  De- 
cember that  reads  something  like 
this, 

"John  Jones  was  named  today  as 
his  state's  representative  in  com- 
petition for  selection  of  United 
States  Rhodes  Scholars." 

Many  readers  might  not  even 
notice  this  item.  But  to  John  Jones 
it  is  the  open  door  to  an  enriched 
life,  beginning  with  two  years  of 
arduous  study  at  Oxford  University 
in  England. 

The  Rhodes  Scholarship  is  an  op- 
portunity that  can  shape  the  course 
of  a  man's  life.  Take  the  case  of  a 
young  southern  boy,  the  son  of  an 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  postman  and  for- 
mer Presbyterian  minister,  for  ex- 
ample. He  set  his  sights  on  this 
scholarship  early  while  he  was  still 
in  high  school.  Keeping  a  rigid  study 
schedule,  he  also  took  part  in  as 
many  extracurricular  activities  as  he 
could  manage. 


Fellow  students  talked  about 
Rusty  as  a  likeable  fellow,  a  good 
planner  and  a  careful  listener. 
"What  I  remember  best  about  him, 
though,"  recalls  a  former  classmate, 
"is  his  sense  of  fairness,  his  quiet 
cheerfulness  and  his  interest  in 
everyone." 

After  he  finished  high  school, 
Rusty,  known  today  as  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  worked  for  two 
years  to  earn  money  for  Davidson 
College  in  North  Carolina.  Here 
again  he  was  active  on  campus  while 
keeping  up  his  scholastic  average 
and  working  part-time. 

When  he  finally  prepared  his  ap- 
plication for  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship, he  knew  exactly  what  he'd  put 
down  as  his  fife's  ambition.  "I  want 
to  study  ways  for  world  peace,"  he 
wrote. 

At  Oxford  he  did  just  that  and 
was  rewarded  by  winning  the  cov- 
eted Cecil  Peace  Prize  for  his  out- 
standing paper  called,  "Relations  Be- 
tween   the    British    Commonwealth 
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and  the  League  of  Nations." 
President  Kennedy  may  not  have 
consulted  the  roster  of  American 
Rhodes  Scholars  for  prospective  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  but  he  chose  "the 
ideal  Scholar,"  says  a  one-time  Ox- 
ford Secretary  of  the  Rhodes  Trust, 
Sir  Carleton  Allen.  "Rusk  is  a  man 
of  vigor  mental  and  physical,  of 
keen  perception  and  vitality  and  of 
essential  stability." 

JUDGING  from  the  outstanding 
performances  of  fifteen  hundred 
or  so  other  Americans  who've  had 
the  Rhodes  opportunity,  participants 
in  this  first  experiment  in  interna- 
tional scholarships  have  excelled  in 
many  branches  of  American  life. 
Were  founder  Cecil  J.  Rhodes  alive 
today,  he  would  have  reason  to  be 
gratified  by  the  results  of  his  scheme. 

Rhodes  was  a  mining  and  railroad 
colossus  of  the  British  Empire  who 
died  in  South  Africa  in  1902.  Ac- 
cording to  his  will,  made  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  young  men  of  char- 
acter and  ability  to  be  selected  from 
the  English-speaking  countries  and 
Germany  were  to  be  granted  Ox- 
ford scholarships.  The  stipend  was 
to  cover  the  expense  of  two  arduous 
years  of  study.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  Rhodes  hoped,  they  would  be 
imbued  with  the  philosophy  that 
"the  performance  of  public  duties 
is  the  highest  aim  of  life." 

Rhodes  wanted  no  mere  book- 
worms. His  scholars  were  to  be 
chosen  as  much  for  strength  of  char- 
acter, interest  in  their  fellows,  lead- 
ership and  skill  in  the  manly  sports 
as  for  scholastic  achievement. 

After  their  years  at  Oxford,  they 


Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  who 
was  called  "ideal  Rhodes  Scholar."  In 
high  school,  he  planned  to   be  one. 


would  go  back  to  their  native  coun- 
tries to  follow  the  line  of  work  for 
which  they  had  studied.  But, 
Rhodes  assumed,  they  would  not 
be  the  same  young  men  who  came. 
Their  Oxford  experience  would  have 
broadened  their  democratic  outlook 
and  inspired  them  to  bend  every 
effort  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place. 

What's  more,  their  unity  of  think- 
ing would  aid  the  ideal  of  interna- 
tional understanding  and  peace  with 
justice.  This  ideal,  Rhodes  felt,  is 
the  very  best  one  men  can  live  by. 
What  mechanics  of  selection  could 
be  searching  enough  to  choose  the 
most  promising  candidates?  The  in- 
terpreters of  Rhodes'  will  agreed  on 
the  selection  committee  method. 

In  the  United  States  the  routine  at 
present  goes  like  this.  A  committee, 
all  former  Rhodes  Scholars  except 
the  chairman  who  is  usually  a  promi- 
nent educator,  makes  the  initial  se- 
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lections  in  each  state.  Candidates 
must  be  citizens  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-four  who  have  at  least 
junior  college  standing. 

After  being  endorsed  by  their  col- 
lege or  university,  about  twelve  to 
fifteen  come  before  the  committee 
which  has  at  hand  a  file  of  their 
achievements,  background  and  char- 
acter. The  two  most  promising  young 
men  are  selected  to  be  sent  to  a 
final,  regional  committee  of  which 
there  are  eight.  Each  region  may 
then  choose  four  scholars. 

To  sort  these  out,  the  committee 
spares  no  effort  to  gather  a  com- 
plete brochure  on  each  man.  The 
information  includes  a  statement  by 
the  candidate  which  describes  his 
general  interests  and  activities  and 
what  he  hopes  to  do  with  his  life. 

The  chairman  of  one  committee 
says  their  personal  impression  of  the 
candidate  also  counts  heavily.  "The 
type  of  man  we  want  to  discover 
often  hesitates  to  do  himself  justice. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  wary  of 
the  too-gMb  talker  who  knows  all 
the  answers." 


Harlan  Cleveland,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs.  Rhodes  Scholar. 


WHAT  happens  to  those  who 
are  chosen?  The  committee 
helps  them  decide  which  one  of  the 
twenty  Oxford  colleges  they  should 
apply  to  according  to  their  major  in- 
terests. When  they  arrive  at  Oxford 
to  register,  they  are  often  surprised 
to  learn  there  are  no  courses  in  the 
American  sense.  Study  and  lecture 
programs  are  up  to  the  Scholar  who 
meets  weekly  with  an  assigned  tutor- 
advisor. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  the  Scholar 
is  expected  to  know  his  subject  cold, 
and  to  take  a  comprehensive  exam- 
ination in  his  field.  He  finds  that 
being  on  his  own  develops  an  un- 
usually keen  power  of  thought  and 
he  dips  into  every  facet  of  his 
subject. 

Scholar  Byron  White,  our  newest 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  says, 
"My  experience  at  Oxford  proves 
useful  every  day.  It  gave  me,  among 
other  things,  a  background  in  his- 
tory of  the  common  law  and  the 
origins  of  our  legal  rules  and  princi- 
ples/' 

Hugh  Burns,  a  Denver,  Colorado, 
lawyer,  adds,  "When  you  study  in- 
dependently it's  sink  or  swim,  so 
you  learn  to  swim.  But  the  two  Ox- 
ford years  aren't  all  study.  There's 
the  camaraderie  of  campus  fife, 
sports  and  a  chance  to  travel  at  va- 
cations. You  get  to  meet  men  from 
many  countries  on  campus  and  to 
know  how  people  live  in  other  coun- 
tries." 

All  of  this  leads  to  understanding 
and  that's  what  Rhodes  had  in  mind 
when  he  planned  his  scholarships. 
If  he  could  scan  the  Rhodes  Register 
today,  he'd  be  proud  of  the  variety 
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of  citizens  and  what  they've  accom- 
plished on  it. 

The  list  includes  many  college 
presidents  and  professors,  the  editor 
of  a  major  newspaper,  members  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
bishops,  missionaries,  top-ranking 
business  and  professional  men  and 
numerous  government  officials. 

On  Dean  Rusk's  State  Depart- 
ment staff,  for  example,  are  Scholars 
Harlan  Cleveland,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs;  his  deputy  As- 
sistant, Richard  Gardner;  as  well  as 
George  C.  McGhee,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Political  Planning. 

A  sampling  of  the  Rhodes  Scholars 
of  1952  reveals  that  one  is  a  re- 
searcher at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Another  is  work- 
ing on  a  new  musical  comedy.  A 
third  is  assigned  to  the  American 
Consulate  at  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  and 
a  fourth  is  a  lecturer  to  the  Peace 
Corps  contingent  to  Ghana. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  well- 
known  and  far-reaching  results  of 
the  Rhodes  idea  is  our  foreign  ex- 
change Fulbright  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram. Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright  of 
Arkansas  who  won  a  Rhodes  Schol- 
arship in  1925  says  his  scheme  was 
directly  inspired  by  his  years  at 
Oxford. 

It  has  brought  over  twenty-three 
thousand  scholars  and  teachers  from 
other  countries  to  the  United  States 
to  study  and  lecture  and  sent  over 
fourteen  thousand  American  stu- 
dents and  professors  abroad. 

No  one,  not  even  Cecil  Rhodes 
himself,  could  possibly  estimate  the 
results  of  this  mass  exchange.  Nor 


could  he  foresee  all  the  forces  pres- 
ently in  motion  among  nations.  Yet 
the  hopes  and  efforts  for  peace  and 
justice  on  an  international  scale 
are  no  more  outdated  than  they  were 
in  Rhodes'  own  time.  His  prophetic 
experiment  in  international  scholar- 
ships set  a  force  in  motion  which 
may  eventually  touch  the  lives  of 

people  everywhere.  ■  ■ 

• 

ANSWER 

to 
"The  Unknown" 

JOHN  PAUL  JONES.  This  month, 
on  Veteran's  Day,  as  we  Americans 
pay  homage  to  the  men  who  fought 
courageously  in  our  past  wars,  we 
might  well  pause  and  honor  our  first 
Unknown  Soldier  (who  happened 
to  be  a  sailor).  Jones  was  buried  in 
a  lead  casket  filled  with  alcohol  when 
he  died  in  Paris  in  July,  1792,  after 
a  brief,  unsuccessful  fling  as  Admiral 
of  Catherine  the  Great's  navy.  Thus, 
when  the  U.  S.  finally  got  around 
to  investigating  their  former  hero's 
whereabouts,  identification  was  posi- 
tive. In  1905,  a  squadron  of  Ameri- 
can ships  brought  the  body  home. 
Today,  he  rests  in  belated  and  im- 
mortal glory,  in  the  crypt  beneath 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  furnishing 
the  foundation  for  our  Navy's  fight- 
ing tradition  that  has  taken  as  its 
motto  Jones'  famous  battle  cry:  "I 
have  not  yet  begun  to  fight!" 


Good  breeding  is  that  quality  that 
enables  a  person  to  wait  in  well- 
mannered  silence  while  the  loud  mouth 
gets    the    service. — Nairator,    Indiana. 
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Helps  for  Bible  Study 


By  Charles  M.  Laymon 


WE  are  continually  faced  with  the  need  to  read  the  Bible  his- 
torically. Only  in  this  way  can  its  eternal  truth,  and  its  per- 
sonal message  for  our  lives  be  brought  home  to  us  with  vividness 
and  conviction.  It  is  necessary  to  place  ourselves  by  the  side  of  the 
writer,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  side  of  the  original  reader,  on 
the  other,  if  we  are  to  become  involved  in  the  life-giving  truths  of 
the  Scriptures. 

All  of  this  is  easier  said  than  done.  To  fill  in  the  gap  between  the 
past  and  the  present  requires  more  than  a  magic  carpet;  it  calls  for 
knowledge  and  information  that  is  both  correct  and  specific.  And  this 
we  cannot  pull  out  of  the  blue.  There  are  facts  to  be  mastered.  Opin- 
ions will  not  suffice  where  these  are  involved. 

We  are  fortunate,  however,  that  in  this  situation  numerous  helps 
are  available.  Sound  scholarship  and  able  writers  have  placed  in  our 
hands  the  needed  resources.  Many  of  these  are  of  such  a  character 
that  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  specialist  to  use  them.  In  general, 
these  fall  into  four  groups.  There  are  those  that  involve  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  Next,  there  are  commentaries  upon  the  text  that  provide 
interpretations  of  its  phrases.  Again,  there  are  background  volumes 
that  contain  information  necessary  for  making  an  earlier  day  come 
alive  for  us.  And  finally,  there  are  books  that  treat  biblical  ideas  in 
a  systematic  fashion. 

Biblical  Translations 

There  are  available  to  us,  of  course,  several  English  translations. 
Among  these  are  the  King  James  Version,  the  American  Standard 
Version,  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  the  New  English  Bible,  and 
other  so-called  modern  translations  such  as  Moffatt,  Goodspeed,  and 
Phillips. 
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It  is  probably  true  that  from  the  above  list,  the  King  James  Version 
is  still  the  most  widely  used.  It  was  prepared  in  A.D.  1611  at  the 
time  that  Shakespeare  was  writing  The  Tempest.  This  may  account 
for  its  superb  literary  beauty,  as  with  rhythmic  dignity  and  direct 
simplicity  it  moves  from  line  to  line.  Begun  at  the  command  of 
King  James  of  England,  it  originally  carried  this  statement: 

The  Holy  Bible,  Conteyning  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  Newly 
Translated  out  of  the  Originall  tongues;  and  with  the  former  trans- 
lations diligently  compared  and  revised  by  His  Majesty's  Speciall 
Commandment,  Appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches. 

Earlier  translations  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  French, 
and  German  supplied  the  basis  for  this  monumental  work.  Its  liturgi- 
cal qualities  make  it  uniquely  fitted  for  public  worship. 

The  English  Revised  Version  (New  Testament  1881,  and  Old 
Testament  1885),  the  American  Standard  Version  (1901),  the  Re- 
vised Standard  Version  (New  Testament  1946,  and  Old  Testament 
1952),  and  the  New  English  Bible  (New  Testament  1961)  mark 
the  next  family  of  versions  and  translations.  These  were  required 
successively  by  new  archaeological  and  linguistic  knowledge,  as  well 
as  by  changes  in  the  public  vocabulary.  They  provide  improved 
readings  and  have  been  increasingly  accepted,  not  only  by  the 
scholars,  but  also  by  the  mass  of  lay  persons  in  the  churches.  Com- 
paring translations  is  an  effective  form  of  Bible  study. 

So-called  modern  translations  in  colloquial  speech  have  been 
numerous  in  the  twentieth  century.  Weymouth  (1903),  Moffatt  (New 
Testament  1913,  Old  Testament  1924),  Goodspeed  (New  Testament 
1923),  and  Phillips  (1958)  comprise  the  main  volumes  in  this  family. 
What  these  may  sometimes  lack  in  literary  merit,  they  make  up 
for  in  contemporary  incisiveness.  Young  people  particularly  appreci- 
ate them.  Works  of  this  character,  however,  have  a  way  of  being  "in 
style,"  and  then  going  "out  of  style."  The  earlier  ones,  even  though 
they  were  published  within  the  twentieth  century,  are  seldom  quoted 
in  this  decade.  But  they  made  a  significant  contribution  in  their 
day,  and  have  a  distinguished  place  in  the  ongoing  movement  of 
the  Spirit  that  called  them  forth. 

Harmonies  of  the   Gospels 

A  harmony  of  the  Gospels  is  a  particularly  helpful  volume  for  stu- 
dents of  the  Bible.  It  presents  the  materials  of  the  Gospels  side  by 
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side  in  parallel  columns.  This  enables  the  student  to  compare  several 
versions  of  the  same  parable,  event,  or  teaching.  It  thus  makes  it 
possible  to  note  the  unique  features  of  each  gospel  and  to  see,  also, 
the  special  material  each  contains  that  is  not  found  in  the  others. 
Usually  gospel  harmonies  print  only  the  material  from  the  Synop- 
tic Gospels,  i.e.,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  John's  chronology  and 
presentation  is  so  completely  his  own  that  it  does  not  fit  smoothly  into 
a  printed  arrangement. 

Commentaries 

Biblical  commentaries  are  also  exceedingly  useful  as  a  help  in 
Bible  study.  I  would  regard  them  as  indispensable.  They  are  exactly 
what  their  name  suggests — comments  on  the  text.  Some  of  these 
discuss  it  verse  by  verse;  others  consider  it  section  by  section.  Some 
are  more  technical  than  others,  stressing  linguistic  issues  and  textual 
variants  at  length.  Others  may  be  more  devotional  in  nature  although 
they  rest  upon  sound  biblical  exegesis. 

There  are  other  distinguishing  differences  among  the  commen- 
taries. Some  are  one  volume  publications,  large  works  that  treat  all 
sixty-six  books  of  the  Bible.  They  also  contain  general  articles  of 
interest  dealing  with  background  themes  such  as  biblical  chronology, 
coins  and  weights  and  measures,  biblical  history,  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  like. 

Then  there  are  commentary  sets  in  which  individual  books  of  the 
Bible  are  considered  in  separate  volumes.  On  the  whole  these  are 
smaller  in  size  and  more  easily  handled.  They  may  also  present  more 
detail  than  the  one  volume  type. 

Books  on  Biblical  Backgrounds 

While  the  commentaries  of  necessity  are  interested  in  biblical 
backgrounds,  there  are  also  special  books  in  this  field  that  do  not 
deal  with  close  textual  interpretation.  Such  questions  as  to  how  we  got 
the  Bible,  and  the  story  of  its  transmission  and  translation  are  treated 
in  books  of  this  type. 

Still  another  kind  of  work  in  the  area  of  biblical  backgrounds  is 
the  so-called  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament.  They  deal  with  such  matters  as  authorship, 
date,  characteristics,  history  of  acceptance  and  use,  literary  character, 
outline  of  contents  and  special  emphases. 
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Bible  Dictionaries 

There  is  some  overlapping  of  character  and  purpose  in  the  several 
types  of  biblical  helps  we  are  describing,  yet  their  particular  nature 
warrants  their  individual  and  special  mention.  One  of  these  is  a 
Bible  dictionary.  This  is  exactly  what  the  name  suggests,  a  dictionary 
of  biblical  ideas  and  subjects. 

Some  Bible  dictionaries,  as  in  the  case  of  the  commentaries,  are 
single  volume  publications.  Others  are  sets  of  a  number  of  books. 
The  main  difference  between  the  two  types  is  in  depth  and  fulness 
of  treatment.  The  several  topics  are  usually  arranged  alphabetically, 
such  as  apocalyptic,  eschatology,  Jerusalem,  Moses,  passover,  and 
tabernacle.  They  make  for  ready  reference  and  are  exceedingly  help- 
ful in  research  for  the  busy  reader. 

Biblical  Theology 

There  has  been  a  renewed  interest  in  our  time  in  biblical  theology. 
Numerous  books  are  coming  from  the  presses  in  this  area.  The  focus 
here  is  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  upon  theological 
subjects.  It  is  the  unitary  message  that  is  central  in  these  consid- 
erations. 

Some  of  the  particular  subjects  in  books  of  this  type  are  the 
message  or  teaching  of  the  Bible  concerning  God,  man,  history,  sin, 
salvation,  immortality,  and  the  Kingdom.  These  may  be  treated 
chapter  by  chapter  in  terms  of  individual  topics  or  grouped  together 
according  to  related  areas. 

Biblical   History 

Still  another  field  where  biblical  helps  are  useful  has  to  do  with 
biblical  history.  Although  it  is  the  religious  truth  of  the  Bible  that 
is  of  prime  concern  for  Christian  living  today,  we  must  not  forget 
that  both  the  Hebrew  people  and  the  Christian  community  of  Bible 
times  had  a  history.  These  persons  actually  lived  and  related  them- 
selves directly  to  one  another  and  to  the  culture  of  their  times. 

It  is  fascinating  to  consider  these  historical  relationships.  As  in  the 
case  of  all  other  groups  there  were  political,  social  and  economic 
factors  that  made  a  difference.  And  in  the  interplay  of  ideas  and 
environment  the  religion  of  the  people  was  involved.  It  was  both 
affected  by  and,  in  turn,  itself  affected  the  historical  situation.  Ac- 
cordingly, books  dealing  with  Old  Testament  History  and  New  Testa- 
ment History  hold  an  important  part  of  a  Bible  student's  workshop. 
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Biblical  Geography  and  Archaeology 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  subject  of  geography  has  come  of  age  as 
an  academic  study  in  this  century.  It  is  not  limited  solely  to  the 
levels  of  primary  and  secondary  education.  College  courses  in  this 
field  have  a  distinguished  status  today.  This  is  not  only  because  we 
are  a  generation  of  world  travelers  (two  world  wars  have  seen  to 
this),  but  also  because  the  importance  of  the  impact  of  geography 
upon  politics,  social  problems,  and  economic  development  has  been 
realized  afresh  in  our  time. 

The  above  concern  for  geography  has  also  spilled  over  into  the 
field  of  Bible  study.  Where  the  Hebrews  lived  affected  their  religion 
itself.  The  Lord  God  of  all  the  earth  used  geography  to  awaken 
great  truths  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  people.  Therefore  we  are 
interested  in  this  subject  as  it  relates  to  the  Bible.  And  books  in  this 
area  are  most  helpful  and  illuminating. 

The  same  is  true  with  volumes  dealing  with  biblical  archaeology. 
The  need  to  recreate  the  life  of  Bible  times,  if  we  are  to  interpret 
the  very  words  of  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  many  of  its  references  to 
the  daily  activities  of  the  people,  is  probably  felt  more  keenly  today 
than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  church.  Research  in  this 
area  has  made  great  progress  during  recent  decades  and  much  of 
its  findings  has  become  common  knowledge.  In  many  cases  the  Bible 
story  has  been  verified  through  the  use  of  the  archaeologist's  shovel 
and  pick,  as  well  as  by  the  linguist's  careful  study  of  the  discoveries. 
The  story  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  is  a  case  in  point. 

Concordance 

The  last  help  in  Bible  study  that  we  shall  mention  is  the  con- 
cordance. Basically,  this  is  a  book  that  lists  biblical  references  to 
names,  words,  and  ideas.  It  does  not  interpret  their  meaning  (you 
need  a  commentary  for  this),  but  simply  indicates  where  they  may 
be  found.  Some  of  them  are  complete,  often  called  exhaustive,  in 
that  they  take  note  of  every  time  a  word  occurs.  Others  are  more 
limited.  Certain  editions  of  the  Bible  contain  concordances  in  the 
rear  of  the  book.  By  using  a  concordance,  one  can  not  only  locate 
desired  verses,  but  also  trace  the  appearance  and  re-appearance  of 
particular  ideas  and  truths.  In  this  way  the  growth  and  development 
of  biblical  teachings  may  be  studied.  Concordances  are  available  in 
the  several  major  translations  of  the  Bible  in  English.  The  RSV 
concordance  contains  over  two  thousand  pages. 
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The 
Disappoin  tm  en  t 

By  Charlotte  and  Dan  Ross 


A  little  special  gaiety 
can  give  life  a  new  look 


IT  was  six-thirty  before  Gale 
Reynolds  arrived  home  at  the 
apartment.  And  when  she  pictured 
Ralph  impatiently  waiting  for  her  in 
front  of  the  theater  she  felt  a  tiny 
surge  of  panic.  Of  course  he'd  be 
understanding  about  it  in  that  aloof, 
polite  way  he  had  when  annoyed. 
So  she'd  use  the  same  manner  with 
him.  It  was  frightening  how  often 
they  ended  up  hurting  each  other 
these  days. 

Fortunately  she'd  been  wise 
enough  to  lay  out  her  clothes  before 
she  left  in  the  morning.  Now  she 
hurriedly  proceeded  to  wash  up  and 
change.  As  she  slipped  on  the  stun- 
ning blue  silk  a  wry  smile  appeared 
on  her  fresh,  young  face.  It  had 
been  part  of  her  wedding  trousseau 
four  years  ago.  And  since  then  her 
best  dress  for  every  special  occasion. 

There'd  been  some  changes  since 
that  first  magic  evening  of  their 
honeymoon  when  she'd  worn  it  to 
a  dance  at  the  summer  hotel.  And 
she  wondered  who  was  to  blame? 
Had  they  expected  too  much  from 
their    marriage?    From    life    itself? 
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They'd  been  terribly  young,  of 
course,  she  just  eighteen  and  Ralph 
twenty- two. 

Then  the  world  had  been  so 
wonderfully  exciting  and  full  of 
promise.  It  had  seemed  every  hap- 
iness  could  be  theirs  for  the  choos- 
ing. But  right  away  the  tensions  be- 
gan. First  the  struggle  to  finish  pay- 
ments on  furniture  although  they'd 
bought  only  the  minimum  neces- 
sities. But  it  cost  a  good  deal  since 
they'd  both  decided  the  best  quality 
was  the  wiser  in  the  long  run.  And 
then  most  of  their  friends  started 
buying  their  own  homes.  So  again 
they  squeezed  pennies  for  that  prom- 
ise of  a  dream  home  and  family. 
Three,  at  least,  Ralph  insisted.  Gale 
just  blushed  and  gave  him  a  wise 
little  smile. 

So  they  both  went  on  working. 
Jim  was  with  an  accounting  firm  and 
Gale  a  clerk  in  a  large  department 
store.  They  scrambled  out  of  beds 
and  hurried  off  each  morning,  not 
seeing  each  other  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  And  often  when  they  returned 
in  the  evening  they  were  too  tired 


to  do  anything  but  rest  for  the  next 
day's  struggle. 

They  didn't  entertain  much  and  so 
weren't  often  entertained.  But  each 
week  they  spent  an  evening  with 
another  young  couple,  much  like 
themselves,  usually  visiting  back 
and  forth. 

But  this  was  to  be  a  red-letter 
night!  Ralph's  boss  and  his  wife 
were  celebrating  their  anniversary 
with  an  evening  at  the  theater  and 
they'd  invited  them  to  come  along. 
The  show  was  a  hit  musical  that 
everyone  wanted  to  see. 

"I'd  like  you  to  wear  your  best 
tonight,  hon,"  Ralph  had  suggested. 
"It's  important  that  we  make  a  good 
impression." 

Her  best  meant  only   one  thing, 


the  blue  semi-formal  from  her  wed- 
ding trousseau.  It  had  a  soft  full 
skirt  that  made  her  seem  quite 
willowy  and  graceful. 

At  last  the  bus  stopped  in  front 
of  the  theater  and,  as  she  stepped 
off,  the  first  person  she  saw  was 
Ralph  waiting  forlornly.  Seeing  her 
his  face  brightened  and  he  came 
over. 

"You  did  get  here,"  he  said. 

"I'm  sorry.  I  missed  the  first  bus." 
Gale  took  his  arm. 

"Couldn't  be  helped,"  he  dis- 
missed her  explanation  with  the  cold 
casualness  she'd  expected  and  feared. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  aren't  here 
yet,  either?"  she  asked. 

"No."  He  opened  one  of  the 
theater  doors  and  they  stepped  into 
the  brightly  lit  lobby  now  filled  with 
a  lively,  chattering  crowd.  As  they 
stood  waiting  Gale  noticed  a  young 
couple  opposite  them.  They  were 
talking  intimately,  completely  alone 
even  in  the  crowd.  The  boy  was 
gazing  down  at  the  girl  and  she  was 
looking  up  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  tender  joy.  Gale  thought,  We 
were  like  that  once,  and  from  the 
corner  of  her  eye  she  studied  Ralph. 
He  stared  nervously  at  the  doors 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Wilsons. 

Gale  squeezed  his  arm  and  smiled 
up  at  him.  "It's  exciting.  All  these 
people." 

Late  patrons  were  pouring  in  and 
now  they  were  going  through  into 
the  theater  to  find  their  seats.  It 
was  nearing  curtain  time. 

Ralph  checked  his  wrist  watch. 
"I  can't  understand  what's  keeping 
them." 
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"The  traffic,  perhaps." 

He  sighed.  "Wait  here  a  minute. 
Til  see  if  they've  left  a  message  at 
the  box  office."  And  he  hurried  over 
to  the  ticket  window  at  the  other 
end  of  the  lobby. 

His  crew-cut  head  held  high,  the 
broad  shoulders  erect.  Gale  felt  a 
sudden  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  for  her  man.  He,  too, 
was  dressed  in  his  best.  And  his 
suit  was  getting  just  a  bit  dated. 
Mens  styles  were  changing  more 
often  now.  The  last  of  the  theater- 
goers moved  through  the  lobby  and 
she  could  hear  the  orchestra  playing 
the  overture  which  was  catchy  and 
gay.  And  lifted  by  its  mood  she 
suddenly  felt  excited  and  gay  her- 
self. Then  she  saw  Ralph  plodding 
back. 

His  face  was  clouded  with  worry. 
"No  word  at  the  box  office,"  he 
said. 

"Oh,  that's  too  bad!"  She  sud- 
denly lost  a  good  deal  of  her  gaiety. 

He  looked  toward  the  public  tele- 
phone booth.  "I'd  better  try  their 
home." 

WHEN  he'd  finished  the  call 
and  came  back  to  her  his 
expression  was  full  of  disappoint- 
ment. "We  re  left  out,"  he  told  her 
dismally.  "They've  had  relatives  ar- 
rive unexpectedly  and  they  can  t  get 
away.  And  it  was  too  late  to  send  us 
the  tickets  or  get  word  to  us.  We've 
been  stood  up." 

She  managed  a  smile  not  wanting 
him  to  see  how  badly  she  felt.  "I'm 
sure  they  couldn't  help  it." 

"I  suppose  not,"  he  agreed  glumly. 
"We  may  as  well  go  home." 


The  lobby  was  empty  now  and 
the  man  at  the  ticket  box,  who'd 
been  watching  them  and  apparently 
decided  they  were  in  trouble, 
stepped  over  to  them. 

"Party  didn't  turn  up,  folks?"  he 
asked.  He  was  stout  with  a  smiling 
face  and  bushy  white  hair. 

"Last  minute  mix-up,"  Ralph  said 
at  the  same  time  he  held  open  the 
street  door  for  Gale. 

"One  minute,  sir,"  the  man  said. 
"Why  not  try  the  box  office  now? 
They  may  be  able  to  help.  There's 
sometimes  a  seat  or  two  available 
after  curtain  time.  Cancellations  and 
so  forth." 

Ralph's  face  reddened.  "That's  a 
good  thought.  Thanks.  But  we're 
rather  let  down  at  the  others  not 
getting  here.  I  don't  think  we'd  care 
to  stay." 

Gale  saw  his  embarrassment  and 
knew  the  reason.  They'd  already 
made  their  payment  at  the  bank  this 
week  and  he  very  likely  had  only  a 
few  dollars  left  since  tomorrow  was 
payday.  But  something  inside  her 
rebelled.  She  suddenly  decided  the 
evening  was  worth  fighting  for.  It 
meant  a  lot  more  than  just  a  night 
out. 

"Please  try  at  the  box  office, 
Ralph,"  she  asked  him  and  then  she 
gave  him  a  hint  of  what  she  was 
thinking.  "Even  if  only  a  couple  of 
the  cheap  gallery  seats  are  avail- 
able." 

He  looked  at  her  quickly  and  his 
face  became  a  bit  brighter.  "All 
right,"  he  agreed.  "I'll  see." 

She  waited.  Her  blue  jacket  rest- 
ing casually  over  her  arm,  blonde 
hair   shining   in    the    light. 
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Ralph  came  up  to  her  with  two 
tickets  and  a  shy  grin.  "Managed 
them,"  he  announced  proudly. 

"How  nice!"  Her  happy  eyes  met 
his  in  the  secret  knowledge  they 
shared  of  his  near  broke  condition 
and  the  miracle  of  them  getting  in- 
side at  all. 

"Don't  be  too  pleased,"  he 
warned.  "They're  top  balcony  and 
back  row." 

They  climbed  the  long  flights  of 
stairs  to  their  seats  in  the  darkened 
theater  just  as  the  overture  ended 
and  the  curtain  rose.  The  show  was 
good!  The  music  bright  and  senti- 
mental. They  sat  close  to  each  other 
having  a  wonderful  time.  When  the 
intermission  came  and  the  lights 
were  turned  up,  they  looked  around 
and  saw  that  most  of  the  other 
galleryites  were  young  people  like 
themselves.  Some  even  younger. 

"Over  there,"  with  a  nod  Ralph 
indicated  a  couple  sitting  near  the 
front  of  the  balcony.  "Isn't  that  the 
two  who  stood  opposite  us  in  the 
lobby  this  evening?" 

"The  romantic  pair,"  Gale  said 
spotting  them.  Then  she  looked  at 
Ralph  with  her  pretty  face  a  study 
in  delighted  surprise.  "I  didn't  guess 
you'd  noticed." 

His  eyes  met  hers  and  he  reached 
over  and  covered  her  tiny  hand  with 
one  of  his.  "I  noticed,"  he  said,  "and 
something  else.  That  dress  still  be- 
comes you.  And  it  brings  back  a  lot 
of  memories." 

She  smiled  at  him  tenderly.  "And 
you're  much  too  handsome  in  that 
suit." 

There  was  magic  for  them  in  this 
experience.    She  was   filled   with   a 
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remembered  happiness.  It  was  much 
too  long  since  they'd  dressed  up  and 
gone  somewhere  together.  Being  so 
occupied  with  their  struggles  for  a 
future,  they'd  almost  lost  each  other 
in  the  present. 

Ralph  seemed  to  read  her 
thoughts.  "I'm  glad  this  all  hap- 
pened," he  said. 

"So  am  I,  darling."  And  then  the 
lights  went  out  and  the  second  act 
music  began.  Ralph  put  his  arm 
around  her  proudly  in  the  same  way 
of  the  other  young  couples  around 
them.  The  curtain  went  up  and  they 
watched  the  play  continue.  Faces 
glowing  with  joy  and  laughter  on 
their  lips. 

And  so,  quite  by  accident,  they 
had  gone  back  to  their  beginning. 
A  boy  and  girl  in  love  with  every 
happiness   theirs    for   the   choosing. 
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"We  got  a  new  commander  from  the 
infantry!" 
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The  Chicken, 


the  Rabbit 
and  the 


Butterflies 


By  Andrew  J.  Young 


ONE  of  the  most  memorable 
phrases  uttered  by  an  Ameri- 
can president  are  the  words  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  his  First 
Inaugural  Address  to  the  American 
people,  "The  only  thing  we  have  to 
fear  is  fear  itself."  This  was  cer- 
tainly true  of  our  nation  then,  but 
it  is  equally  true  now.  It  is  true 
in  times  of  quiet  and  in  times  of 
stress  and  strain. 

The  worth  of  a  man  may  well  be 
a  matter  of  how  he  copes  with  his 
fears.  Fears  are  present  to  us  all. 
They  are  the  normal  human  reac- 
tion to  a  new  and  awesome  chal- 
lenge. It  might  even  be  said  that 
this  is  the  body's  way  of  giving  us 
a  healthy  respect  for  the  challenges 
offered  to  us  by  our  natural  environ- 
ment. If  we  plan  to  swim  across  a 
large  lake,  it  is  sensible  for  us   to 


halt  and  take  stock  of  just  what  re- 
sources are  required  before  plunging 


in. 


The  Chicken 

Too  often  we  do  not  appreciate 
the  constructive  role  of  fear  in  our 
lives.  We  become  aware  of  the  emo- 
tional surge  within  us  in  the  face 
of  a  danger  or  an  unknown  situation, 
and  our  only  concern  is  to  relieve 
this  emotion.  From  thenceforth  the 
tendency  is  to  avoid  any  unknown 
path.  We  become  chicken. 

The  chicken  is  not  just  the  teen- 
ager who  refuses  to  drive  one  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour  on  a  winding 
country  road.  There  are  many  per- 
sons who  shelter  their  lives  against 
any  outside  pressure  or  challenge. 
The  whole  movement  to  the  suburbs 
might  well  be  called  the  flight  of  the 
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chickens.  Here  are  a  group  of  peo- 
ple who  are  afraid  of  the  new  prob- 
lems brought  on  by  urban  life,  so 
they  try  to  re-create  a  colony  of  old 
familar  landmarks  and  keep  the  new 
elements  of  life  out.  The  suburbs 
represent  an  attempt  to  establish 
an  eighteenth-century  colony  in  the 
twentieth  century,  by  people  who 
are  afraid  to  accept  the  demands 
of  the  twentieth  century.  They  refuse 
to  live  with  persons  of  different 
races,  classes,  and  national  origins 
in  a  metropolitan  existence. 

When  life  presents  new  chal- 
lenges, the  chicken  avoids  them.  It 
may  be  only  the  challenge  of  a  new 
social  situation,  a  new  dance  step, 
a  new  job  which  you  think  you 
might  like,  or  a  situation  which  calls 
for  leadership.  This  is  one  expres- 
sion of  fear. 

The  Rabbit 

The  rabbit  is  an  animal  that 
jumps  sky-high  at  the  sign  of  danger. 
He  lacks  some  of  the  chicken's  skill 
in  avoiding  danger  and  challenge, 
but  once  in  a  situation,  he  wastes 
no  time  getting  out  of  it.  The  rabbit 
is  a  person  with  an  automatic  panic 
button.  There  is  nothing  rational  or 
calculated  about  his  flight  from  fear; 
it  is  strictly  an  emotional  reaction. 
This  is  what  we  call  cowardice.  We 
all  know  too  well  this  type  of  char- 
acter. Most  of  us  have  been  brought 
up  to  shun  the  rabbit,  and  never  to 
give  in  to  the  rabbit  tendency  in 
ourselves. 

The  Butterflies 

The  butterflies  are  with  us  all. 
Whenever  we  have   to   get   up   to 


speak  before  a  group,  face  a  girl 
that  we  are  particularly  fond  of,  or 
engage  in  any  challenging  activity, 
we  are  apt  to  experience  the  uneasi- 
ness in  our  stomachs  which  we  term 
butterflies.  This,  too,  is  a  reaction 
very  closely  related  to  fear.  Our  un- 
derstanding of  this  may  shed  some 
light  on  the  reaction  of  the  chicken 
and  the  rabbit. 

In  his  very  interesting  little  book, 
The  Courage  to  Be,  Paul  Tillich  dis- 
tinguishes between  fear  and  anxiety. 
He  points  out  that  these  two  emo- 
tions are  very  closely  related.  They 
are  different  only  in  that  fear  al- 
ways has  a  specific  object.  We  are 
afraid  of  something.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  Dr.  Tillich,  anx- 
iety is   a  result   of  man's   finitude. 

Man  is  an  incomplete,  limited 
creature.  He  is  placed  in  this  world 
and  knows  not  why.  He  is  insecure, 
and  unsure  of  himself.  He  is  uneasy 
and  anxious.  He  is  lonely  and  lost. 

As  long  as  man  is  on  this  earth 
he  will  know  anxiety.  It  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  his  human 
state.  He  does  not  feel  as  though  he 
can  cope  with  life  on  his  own.  Fear 
is  the  emotion  which  results  when 
some  specific  incident  forces  us  to 
be  acutely  aware  of  our  anxiety. 

Everyone  has  learned  to  deal  with 
fear.  We  were  afraid  our  first  day  of 
school,  yet  as  we  learned  to  know 
the  teacher  and  the  other  children 
we  built  up  a  certain  degree  of  se- 
curity in  this  situation.  We  became 
confident. 

When  we  have  undergone  a  large 
number  of  new  trials  successfully, 
and  learned  to  overcome  our  initial 
reaction  of  fear,  we  build  up  a  cer- 
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tain  confidence  in  dealing  with  our 
fears.  We  still  experience  the  but- 
terflies, but  we  don't  turn  chicken 
or  rabbit. 

The  Armed  Forces  offer  a  par- 
ticularly big  challenge,  hence  the 
problem  of  fear  is  one  which  we 
must  constantly  face.  Yet  the  same 
pattern  of  building  up  one's  con- 
fidence in  the  face  of  these  chal- 
lenges can  be  repeated  by  most  per- 
sons. In  time  you  will  develop  your 
confidence  to  the  extent  that  you 
can  take  a  new  experience  in  stride. 

There  are  some  persons  who  have 
not  adequately  been  able  to  cope 
with  their  new  experiences  in  the 
past.  These  persons  are  literally  pos- 
sessed by  unresolved  fears  which 
grow  out  of  an  inability  to  deal  with 
past  challenge.  They  will  need  help 
in  some  form.  In  many  instances, 
frankly  talking  out  one's  fears  may 
be  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact 
that  fear  is  a  normal  reaction.  The 
inability  to  resolve  fear  grows  out 
of  an  inability  to  face  fear.  Knowing 
that  everyone  is  afraid  at  some  time, 
and  that  everyone  must  learn  to  deal 
with  his  fears  is  a  big  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

In  other  instances  the  fears  may 
be  too  deeply  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
conscious and  more  skilled  help  of 
a  chaplain  or  psychiatrist  may  be 
required  to  help  identify  them.  At 
any  rate,  this  is  not  something  of 
which  to  be  ashamed.  We  are  the 
product  of  many  forces  over  which 
we  have  little  control  in  our  early 
childhood.  As  we  get  to  be  adults, 
we  must  take  responsibility  for  shap- 
ing our  own  fives  and  this  may  mean 
the  necessity  of  undoing  some  things 


which  happened  in  earlier  life.  This 
is  a  counselor's  job. 

A  great  aid  in  overcoming  our 
fears  is  a  confidence  which  is  not 
dependent  upon  ourselves.  We  all 
know  our  own  potential  weakness. 
We  never  know  when  we  are  apt 
to  "cave  in."  This  is  where  one's 
faith  is  important.  This  is  not  a 
faith  which  is  dependent  on  our 
ability  to  believe  certain  things  about 
God  or  life.  This  is  important,  but 
there  are  times  that  even  the  saints 
have  not  been  able  to  muster  this 
kind  of  faith.  This  condition  they 
speak  of  as  the  "dark  night  of  the 
soul."  However,  there  is  a  deep  and 
abiding  experience  that  the  Negro 
slaves  expressed  in  the  spiritual, 
"He's  Got  the  Whole  World  in  His 
Hands,"  that  is  possible  for  each 
of  us.  Even  when  our  doubt  is  so 
strong  that  we  cannot  sense  the  pres- 
ence of  God  or  be  sure  of  His  exist- 
ence, there  is  a  sustaining  hand  be- 
hind us  which  we  can  fall  back  on. 

President  Roosevelt  was  right. 
The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is 
fear  itself.  When  we  face  our  fears, 
God  will  help  us  to  overcome  them 
even  if  our  confidence  gives  out. 
For  it  is  the  experience  of  the  church 
that  where  our  human  resources 
cease  God  begins.  In  the  very  depths 
of  our  despair  and  fear,  God  reveals 
himself  to  us  and  leads  us  "beside 
still  waters."  The  man  who  stands 
his  ground  will  learn  this.  The 
chicken,  the  rabbit,  and  the  butter- 
flies will  continue  their  empty  exist- 
ence. ■  ■ 

Was  there  ever  such  a  thing  as  an 
easy-payment  plan? — Jack  Herbert. 
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1962  Spiritual  Life  Conference  in  the  Alps  of  Japan 


Faith  in  Action  in  the  Far  East 


By  Arnold  J.  Buttner 


FAITH  in  Action"  was  the  theme 
for  the  1962  Spiritual  Life  Con- 
ference held  from  May  14-18  high 
in  the  Alps  of  Japan  at  Hakone's 
Gohra  Hotel.  About  150  officers,  air- 
men and  dependents  from  Japan  at- 
tended; and  others  came  from  South 
Korea,  Okinawa  and  the  Philippines. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by 
the  Chief  of  Air  Force  Chaplains 
under  the  direction  of  Chaplain, 
Major,  Carl  McGeehon,  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Division.  Chaplain,  Colo- 
nel, Henry  C.  Pennington,  Fifth  Air 
Force  Chaplain,  was  the  co-ordina- 
tor. 

The  mountain  resort  of  Hakone 
is  located  sixty  miles  southwest  of 
Tokyo  amid  some  of  the  finest  scen- 
ery in  the  world;  it  is  a  fabled  land 
of  thickly  forested  evergreen  trees, 
some  towering  to  heaven  but  others 
gnarled  and  bent  in  their  everlasting 
battle  with  the  rugged  mountain 
elements. 

The  cherry  trees  of  the  Gohra 
Hotel  are  world  famous  and  fortu- 
nately during  the  conference  the 
pink  blossoms  were  still  visible. 

The  theme  of  "Faith  in  Action" 
was  developed  through  inspirational 
messages,  panel  discussions,  song- 
fests,    campflres,    Bible    study    and 


Visiting  Protestant  clergymen  and  U.S. 
Air  Force  chaplains  discuss  program. 
L-R  standing:  Rev.  David  M.  Kelley, 
Asst.  Minister,  Tokyo  Union  Church; 
Rev.  Howard  F.  Huff,  Japan  Biblical 
Seminary;  Chaplain,  Col.  Henry  C. 
Pennington,  Fifth  Air  Force  Staff 
Chaplain;  Rev.  Jack  Marshall,  Tokyo 
Baptist  Church.  L-R  seated:  Dr. 
Luther  Holcomb,  Greater  Dallas  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Chap- 
lain, Maj.  Carl  W.  McGeehon,  Protes- 
tant chaplain  at  USAF  Headquarters; 
Dr.  Gaston  Foote,  First  Methodist 
Church,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Christian  fellowship.  Leaders  for  the 
conference  were: 

The  Reverend  Gaston  Foote,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Methodist  Church, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  who  spoke  on 
such  timely  topics  as:  "What's  the 
Big  Idea?"  "He  Was  a  Gambler, 
Too,"  "God  and  Our  Gods,"  and 
"The  Magnificent  You." 

The  Reverend  Luther  Holcomb, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Greater 
Dallas  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Reverend  Howard  F.  Huff, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Japanese 
Commission  of  Christian  Literature, 
who  gave  the  Bible  study  on  "The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

The  Reverend  Jack  Marshall  of 
the  Tokyo  Baptist  Church. 

Chaplain,  Lt.  Col.,  Ralph  R. 
Radtke,  Protestant  chaplain  for  the 
Kanto  Base  Command  in  Japan, 
evaluated  the  conference  in  these 
words:  "It  was  a  complete  success 
and  I  am  sure  that  everyone  who 
attended  received  some  spiritual 
help.  Now  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  military  personnel  will  put 
what  they  have  heard  into  practice. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  final  test  for 
Jesus  said,  'Thus  you  will  know 
them  by  their  fruits'    (Mt.  7:20)." 


BARE  FACTS 

The  cub  reporter  was  told  to  keep 
his  copy  short  and  stick  to  the  bare 
facts.  Sent  on  his  first  accident  story, 
he  turned  in  this  copy: 

"S.    White    looked    up    into    the 

elevator  shaft  to  see  if  the  car  was 

on  its  way  down.  It  was.  Age  45." 

— Baptist  Leader. 


-___ 


JIM  CULLY  was  a  big  fighter,  7 
ft.,  4  in.  tall,  weighing  in  at  273. 
But  he  lost  all  of  his  four  fights 
(1946-47).  It  proves  one  thing — 
the  bigger  they  are,  the  harder  they 
fall. 

•  The  great  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg 
coached  a  total  of  fifty-seven  years, 
the  longest  time  ever  coached  by  a 
single  man.  He  started  at  Springfield 
in  1890-91,  Chicago  1892-1933,  and 
College  of  the  Pacific  1934-1946. 
No  wonder  they  call  him  the  "Grand 
Ole  Man." 

•  George  Bayer  (U.S.),  winner  of 
the  1957  Canadian  Open  Champion- 
ship, was  regarded  as  the  longest 
consistent  hitter  in  golf.  In  1953  at 
the  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  Invitation, 
he  drove  the  ball  420  yards  on  the 
fourth  tee.  It  might  have  been  longer 
had   not   the  ball  hit  a   spectator. 

•  Rope  climbing  is  a  sport  to  watch 
— the  contestants  scurry  up  that  rope 
in  no  time  at  all.  In  fact,  Don  Perry 
of  the  U.S.,  at  Champaign,  111.,  did 
20  feet  (hands  alone)  in  2.8  sec- 
onds (April  3,  1954).  Garvin  S. 
Smith  did  25  feet  (hands  alone)  in 
4.7  seconds!  (Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 
April   19.    1947. 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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WHEN 


CAME 


By  Vincent  Edwards 


Thousands  of  voices  were  raised 
in  a  grand  old  chorus  at  Verdun- 
November  11,  1918 


WHAT  happens  when  a  great 
war  ends  and  men  in  uni- 
form suddenly  realize  there  is  no 
more  need  for  fighting? 

No  World  War  I  veteran  who  was 
present  will  ever  forget  how  peace 
came  to  Verdun  on  November  11, 
1918.  This  French  city  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  heaviest  at- 
tacks for  over  four  years,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  in  ruins.  It 
was  a  "ghost  town,"  in  a  sense,  with 
all  those  battered  walls,  only  a  shell 
and  shadow  of  the  town  it  once  had 
been. 

The  result  was  that,  on  this  par- 
ticular day,  though  everybody  in 
Verdun  had  been  told  the  hour  the 
armistice  was  to  go  into  effect,  an 
atmosphere  of  intense  skepticism 
prevailed.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
the  bitter  struggle  should  halt  at 
last. 
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But  one  man  there  was  ready  for 
the  miracle.  This  was  Dr.  Oscar  E. 
Maurer,  a  YMCA  Army  service 
chaplain  on  leave  from  his  Congre- 
gational pulpit  in  New  Haven.  He 
had  definite  ideas  as  to  how  the 
war's  end  should  be  observed. 

When  General  Valentine  ap- 
peared, he  asked  the  French  com- 
manding officer  if  the  doors  of  the 
cathedral  could  be  opened  when  the 
firing  ceased.  Consent  was  granted. 

The  hours  passed. 

At  a  quarter  to  eleven  the  bar- 
rage that  the  Germans  were  laying 
down  on  Verdun  seemed  heavier  to 
Dr.  Maurer  than  any  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  all  the  time  he  was  in 
France. 

Soldiers  of  all  the  Allied  forces — 
Americans,  British,  French,  even 
Moroccans — sought  safe  cover  be- 
hind  walls   while   anxiously   await- 


ing    that    sudden    cease-fire    order. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  com- 
plete silence.  It  was  exactly  eleven 
o'clock.  The  armistice  was  in  effect! 

The  stillness  was  positively  un- 
canny. To  many  in  Verdun,  the  over- 
whelming hush  seemed  as  though 
time  itself  had  stopped. 

A  few  joy-filled  seconds  passed. 
Then  from  overhead  there  came  a 
mighty  peal  as  the  forty  bells  high 
in  the  still  undamaged  towers  of 
Verdun's  old  cathedral  broke  forth. 

When  they  heard  that  sound,  men 
suddenly  went  wild.  They  jumped 
about  like  undisciplined  school  boys, 
yelling,  singing,  dancing,  kissing  one 
another. 

Dr.  Maurer  glanced  at  his  watch. 

Soon  a  throng  of  Allied  soldiers 
poured  into  the  cathedral  as  its 
heavy  doors  unfolded.  Many  wanted 
to  give  those  bell  ropes  a  special 
yank,  but  as  they  reached  for  them, 
they  noticed  a  man  kneeling  at  the 


RECRUIT'S  LAMENT 

Dear  Brother  Bill 
Went  over  the  hill 

On  the  very  first  day. 
They  took  him  back, 
To  his  barrack, 

Protesting  all  the  way. 

Poor   Brother   Bill 
Is  in  there  still. 

He'll  never  get  away. 
Despite  his  tears, 
He'll  be  four  years 

Collecting  Navy  pay. 
— Wynona  Sessions 


altar  rail  down  in  front  of  the  church. 

As  one  man,  they  seemed  sud- 
denly to  shed  their  hilarious  mood, 
reverently  filing  down  into  the  open 
choir  space  instead. 

Dr.  Maurer  rose  to  face  them. 

"Boys,"  said  he,  "I  think  this  is 
the  time  when  everyone  here  wants 
to  sing  for  joy.  Let's  all  join  in  the 
'Doxology'!" 

An  English  soldier  with  a  fine 
tenor  voice  led  off  and  soon  there 
was  a  great  chorus  rising  in  "Praise 
God  from  Whom  All  Blessings 
Flow!" 

As  the  singing  ended,  Dr.  Maurer 
raised  his  hands  in  prayer.  Again, 
as  one  man,  the  entire  assemblage 
fell  on  their  knees  and  bowed  their 
heads. 

The  cathedral  roof  was  open  to 
the  sky  where  German  shells  had 
wrought  their  havoc.  But  there  in 
that  ruined  place  every  soldier  was 
kneeling. 

Dr.  Maurer  led  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  with  a  great  murmur  of 
voices  accompanying  him.  After  the 
Americans  had  sung  "America,"  the 
British,  "Save  the  King,"  and  the 
French,  "The  Marseillaise,"  the  vast 
throng  quietly  walked  out  of  the  old 
church. 

General  Valentine  lingered  to 
have  a  word  with  the  American 
chaplain.  Taking  Dr.  Maurer's  hands 
in  both  of  his  and  with  deep  emo- 
tion, he  spoke: 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  leading 
these  men  on  this  occasion  of  grace 
to  offer  praise  to  God  for  the  de- 
liverance of  France,  and  the  safety 
of  the  world." 

Peace  had  come  to  Verdun!    ■  ■ 
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7^  Attitude  o£  platitude 


By  Carl  W.  McGeehon 


THANKSGIVING  is  not  so  much 
an  act  as  it  is  an  attitude.  We 
respond  to  life  in  one  of  two  ways. 
The  first  is  exemplified  by  the  little 
boy  who  went  out  into  the  woods 
with  his  grandfather  in  search  of  a 
Christmas  tree.  Not  one  met  the 
little  fellow's  approval.  After  two 
hours  of  tramping  the  grandfather 
finally  selected  a  tree  over  the  boy's 
protest,  cut  it  down  and  brought  it 
home.  Not  until  the  mother  ques- 
tioned the  lad  closely  did  the  rea- 
son for  his  objections  to  the  trees 
they  had  seen  come  out.  He  wanted 
a  tree  with  lights  on  it! 

In  contrast,  the  Christian  attitude 
is  admirably  portrayed  by  an  old 
lady  who  was  penniless  and  who 
was  completely  dependent  upon 
charity.  She  asked  her  pastor  to 
conduct  her  funeral  when  the  end 
came,  and  requested  that  a  certain 
song  be  sung.  When  the  day  came 
the  minister  kept  his  word.  He  took 
with  him  the  best  soloist  available 
and  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  lay  on 
the  cheap  casket.  There  were  few 
mourners  but  the  words  of  the  song 
echoed  a  strange  thankfulness  where 
one   would   scarcely   suppose  it   to 


exist.   It  was  her  concluding  testi- 
mony about  life: 

My  Father  is  rich  in  houses  and  lands, 
He  holdeth  the  wealth  of  the  world 

in  his  hands! 
Of  rubies  and  diamonds,  of  silver  and 

gold, 
His   coffers   are  full,   He  has   riches 

untold. 

I'm  a  child  of  the  King,  a  child  of  the 

King: 
With  Jesus  my  Savior,  I'm  a  child  of 

the  King. 

What  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  ways  of  reacting  to 
life's  experiences? 

Some  folk  have  the  idea  that  the 
world  owes  them  a  living — and  a 
very  good  living,  too!  Others  are 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  living 
in  a  world  in  which  man  can  find 
both  meaning  and  happiness. 

If  the  latter  is  the  attitude  we 
recognize  as  the  one  we  ought  to 
possess,  how  do  we  go  about  culti- 
vating the  grace  of  gratitude? 

Faith  in  God 

Gratitude  has  its  roots  in  faith 
in  God.  An  agnostic  friend  told  me 
that  the  occasion  on  which  he  felt 


Chaplain  McGeehon  is  now  in  the  Professional  Division,  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Air  Force  Chaplains,  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 
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the  greatest  need  for  God  was  when 
he  wanted  to  say  "Thank  You,"  but 
had  no  object  of  his  gratitude.  He 
had  been  driving  a  load  of  children 
home  from  a  party  when  the  car 
skidded  and  overturned.  To  his  great 
relief  not  one  child  was  injured.  He 
was  profoundly  grateful  but  he  had 
no  one  to  whom  he  could  express 
his  thankfulness. 

Faith  in  God  is  not  enough.  The 
vast  majority  of  people  today  believe 
in  some  kind  of  a  god.  Some  would 
describe  their  god  in  terms  of  im- 
personal force,  creative  power,  in- 
finity mind,  or  supreme  being.  True 
gratitude,  however,  grows  to  its 
greatest  stature  in  a  faith  in  the  God 
revealed  in  Christ. 

A  family  was  awakened  in  the 
dead  of  night  by  a  loud  noise.  Start- 
ing for  his  little  son's  room  the  fa- 
ther found  the  electric  current  was 
off.  As  he  picked  up  a  flashlight  he 
reflected  that  the  boy  might  be  terri- 
fied by  a  beam  of  light  in  the  dark 
so  he  turned  the  light  on  his  own 
face.  The  lad,  who  had  awakened 
in  terror,  looked  into  the  lighted  face 
of  his  father  and  all  was  well. 

In  Christ  we  see  God's  face,  and 
through  Christ's  life  and  character 
we  gain  insight  into  what  his  nature 
must  be. 

Without  faith  in  that  kind  of  a 
God  gratitude  is  empty  and  shallow. 

Dependence  on  God 

Another  condition  in  cultivating 
the  grace  of  gratitude  is  the  recog- 
nition of  our  dependence  upon  God 
for  all  that  we  are,  or  have,  or  hope 
to  become. 

Children  sometimes  wonder  about 


the  propriety  of  a  father's  giving 
thanks  to  God  in  table  grace  when 
the  father  himself  is  the  one  who 
has  worked  hard  to  provide  the  food. 
Some  folk  never  get  beyond  that 
stage.  They  fail  to  recognize  that 
the  ultimate  source  of  all  good 
things  in  life  is  God. 

How  dependent  upon  God  we  are! 
Whether  our  blessings  are  mediated 
to  us  through  nature  in  the  form 
of  health  or  abundant  harvests,  or 
through  a  social  system  which  pro- 
vides for  our  material  well-being,  or 
through  the  goodness  of  those  before 
us  who  have  bequeathed  to  us  our 
cherished  institutions,  in  the  last 
analysis  God  is  the  source  of  the 
good  that  surrounds  us. 

To  "think"  is  to  "thank."  The  logi- 
cal conclusion  of  thinking  about  how 
we  have  been  blessed  is  to  thank 
Him  from  whom  our  blessings  come. 
There  is  truth  in  the  old  hymn: 

Count    your    many    blessings 
Name  them  one  by  one; 
And  it  will  surprise  you, 
What  the  Lord  hath  done. 

When  we  recognize  that  all  the 
issues  of  life  are  in  God's  hands,  we 
can  give  thanks  not  only  for  his 
benefits,  but  also  in  every  experience. 
Paul  showed  us  the  high  road  of 
gratitude  when  he  wrote,  ".  .  .  give 
thanks  in  all  circumstances;  for  this 
is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  for 
you"  (1  Thess.  5:18).  Paul  could 
say  this  because  he  had  learned 
another  secret  of  fife:  "We  know  that 
in  everything  God  works  for  good 
with  those  who  love  him,  who  are 
called  according  to  his  purpose" 
(Rom.  8:28). 
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Responsibility  to  God 

If  our  response  to  life  is  to  be 
one  of  gratitude  we  need,  in  addi- 
tion to  faith  in  God  and  recognition 
of  our  dependence  upon  God,  a 
sense  of  our  responsibility  to  God. 

A  son  in  college  may  stand  in  an 
ideal  filial  relationship  to  his  parents. 
He  may  fully  realize  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made  for  him.  But  until 
he  recognizes  his  responsibility  to  his 
parents  in  helping  make  their  dreams 
for  him  come  true,  he  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  expressing  true  grati- 
tude. 

Someone  has  said,  "Thanksgiving 
is  not  counting  our  blessings;  it  is 
making  our  blessings  count." 

We  show  how  we  really  value 
God's  gifts  by  the  use  we  make  of 
them.  Are  we  thankful  for  health? 
Then  we  should  use  our  strength  of 
mind  and  body  for  God's  glory. 

Are  we  appreciative  of  material 
blessings?  Then  we  should  use  these 
gifts  in  God's  service. 

Are  we  grateful  for  the  supreme 
gift  of  life?  Then  we  must  let  God 
use  us  in  fulfilling  his  will. 

The  Art  of  Appreciation 

"Thank  you,"  is  a  magic  phrase. 
Have  you  ever  said  "thank  you," 
and  had  your  expression  of  gratitude 
met  with  a  cold,  impassive  stare,  or 
churlish  scowl?  Not  often.  People 
like  to  be  thanked. 

A  man  tells  of  telephoning  the 
editor  of  a  large  newspaper.  The 
secretary  answered  and  said  the  edi- 
tor was  very  busy  and  could  not  be 
disturbed. 

The  caller  replied,  "I'm  sorry.  I 
just  wanted  to  thank  him  for  yester- 


day's splendid  editorial."  "Oh,"  said 
the  secretary,  "just  a  minute."  Then 
the  editor  came  on  the  phone. 

The  editor  took  fifteen  minutes 
telling  the  tribulations  of  a  city  edi- 
tor— how  so  few  ever  said  thanks. 
He  ended  by  inquiring  about  the 
health  and  welfare  of  his  caller! 

If  "thanks"  is  a  magic  word  which 
opens  doors  and  human  hearts,  the 
attitude  of  gratitude  is  an  outlook 
on  life  which  reflects  Christianity  at 
its  best. 

It  is  easy  to  condemn  a  person 
who  is  thoughtless,  selfish,  and  un- 
grateful. On  the  other  hand  when 
did  you  hear  anyone  berated  because 
he  was  thoughtful,  thankful,  and 
appreciative?  Gratitude  is  a  quality 
we  cherish  in  others — perhaps  the 
more  so  because  it  is  rare. 

The  Pilgrims  gave  us  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  Thanksgiving.  They 
had  an  appreciation  for  religious 
liberty,  political  freedom,  for  the 
church,  for  worship,  for  learning, 
work  and  fellowship,  and  for  God 
and  all  his  blessings.  Their  gratitude 
helped  shape  American  tradition. 
The  question  is,  How  close  are  we 
to  them  in  Spirit? 

The  attitude  of  gratitude  is  an 
important  facet  in  the  art  of  living. 
Like  humility,  courage,  and  many 
other  virtues,  it  cannot  be  practiced 
beginning  at  a  certain  hour  of  a 
certain  day.  Rather  it  grows  out  of 
an  outlook  toward  life,  a  relationship 
with  God,  and  a  recognition  of  the 
worth  of  others.  ■■ 

I  believe  in  the  two  party  system, 
but  not  if  they're  both  on  the  same 
night. — J.  Veneziale  in  Quote. 
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Conv&iiahon 


WITH  A 


MOUSE 


By 
Arnold  Porter 


Leave  the  Lists  Alone 


THANKSGIVING  is  a  problem," 
said  Randolph. 

"Why?" 

"It  always  leads  to  lists.  'I'm 
thankful  for  crumbs  and  bums,  lights 
and  sights,  balls  and  halls,  mice  and 
lice,'  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Oh,  Randolph,  no  one  is  grateful 
for  lice,  surely,  or  for  mice  either 
for  that  matter." 

"Well,  that's  it,  you  see.  Most  of 
us  have  to  strain  so  hard  to  think  of 
anything  to  be  grateful  for  that  we 
end  up  putting  down  things  we  real- 
ly aren't  grateful  for.  Besides,  there 
are  a  few  people  at  least  who  think 
that  'mice  are  nice.' ' 

"I'm  sorry,  Randolph,  I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  your  feelings." 

"I'm  immune  to  your  remarks." 


"Then  you  won't  mind  my  saying 
that  you  are  a  rather  ungracious 
little  beast?" 

"Not  at  all.  And  I'm  sure  you 
won't  mind  my  saying  that  you  are 
a  singularly  ungrateful  individual." 

"I  not  only  mind;  I  think  you're 
wrong." 

"Now,  Chaplain,  be  honest.  Are 
you  happy  with  the  rank  you  have?" 

"Of  course  I  am,  very  grateful.  I 
could  use  some  more  money  though." 

"And  how  do  you  like  your  assign- 
ment?" 

"Well,  it  isn't  exactly  what  I  asked 
for." 

"And  how  do  you  like  your 
house?" 

"Well,  really,  Randolph,  with  the 
size  family  I  have — " 
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"You  see,  you  could  be  grateful 
for  those  things,  but  you're  not. 
You're  even  objecting  to  them." 

"There  are  times,  Randolph,  when 
you  annoy  me  to  some  purpose.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  wrong  things  and 
unappreciative  of  the  right  things, 
true.  But,  Randolph,  if  our  gratitude 
depends  only  on  'things/  we  make  a 
worse  mistake." 

"What  is  there  besides  'things'?" 

"Persons,  rights,  ideas,  God." 

"That's  pretty  abstract." 

"Better  be  thankful  for  God  and 
unthankful  for  a  house  than  the 
other  way  'round.  If  you  can  manage 
it,  I  admit  that  gratitude  for  both 
would  probably  be  best." 

"I'll  stick  to  'things.' ' 

"So  will  I,  probably,  but  let's  be 
thankful  to  God  for  God's  sake  and 
leave  the  lists  alone."  ■■ 
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"Uncle  Charlie?  He  don't  look  like- 
black  sheep  to  me!" 
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Recommended  Reading 

Throughout  Buffalo,  New  York's 
Cold  Spring  section,  a  hot  bed  of 
juvenile — and  adult — crime  and  de- 
linquency, the  Buffalo  Youth  Board's 
Lay  Advisory  Committee  circulated 
a  slinger  that  bears  the  following 
brief,  but  highly  recommended, 
message: 

"Do  you  complain  about  'The  Kids 
of  Today'? 

"If  all  of  us  do  as  suggested  below, 
our  entire  community  will  profit. 

"1.  Have  a  smile  and  a  cheery 
greeting  for  each  child  you  meet — 
even  though  you  may  not  feel  like 
a  million  dollars. 

"2.  Make  them  feel  that  they  are 
a  real  part  of  the  neighborhood. 

"3.  Convince  them  that  their 
public  and  private  behavior  reflects 
on  all  of  us. 

"4.  Set  the  kind  of  example  we 
adults  want  them  to  follow." 

P.S.  The  above  formula  is  not 
patented  or  copyrighted.  Why  not 
try  it  where  you  live? 

— John  Winters  Fleming 


POLITE  BUT  FIRM 

"I'm  afraid  I  have  a  previous  en- 
gagement for  that  evening,"  he  told 
the  seller  of  charity  concert  tickets. 
"But  I  know  how  worthy  a  cause  it 
is  and  I  shall  certainly  be  with  you 
in  spirit." 

"Fine,"  said  the  lady.  "Now  where 
would  you  like  your  spirit  to  sit?  In 
the  $3.00  seats  or  the  $5.00  seats?" 

He  took  out  his  billfold. 

— The  New  Daily  (London) 


By  C.  Aubrey  Hearn 
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say  some  outstanding  Christian  leaders 


SOCIOLOGISTS  say  that  drinking 
is  becoming  more  widespread 
in  American  homes.  What  effect  does 
drinking  have  upon  a  home?  A 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  fifty  out- 
standing Christian  leaders  of  several 
denominations,  some  of  them  minis- 
ters, some  businessmen.  They  were 
asked,  How  does  drinking  affect  the 
home? 

The  answers  agree  that  drinking 
constitutes  a  threat  to  stable  family 
life.  Some  of  the  answers  received 
are  given  in  this  article. 

H.  A.  Lott,  businessman  of 
Houston,  Texas,  wrote:  "More 
broken  homes  are  caused  by  drink- 
ing than  by  any  other  one  thing. 
Drinking  leads  to  many  things — 
from  broken  homes  to  murder.  In 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  the 
murders  in  Houston,  drinking  was 
involved/* 

J.  C.  Penney,  founder  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Stores,  New  York  City,  ob- 
serves: "The  sight  of  a  drunken 
father  or  mother  would  be  a  deplor- 
able influence  on  the  children  of  the 


home.  I  believe  in  the  adage  'By 
precept  and  example/  therefore,  I 
think  that  parents  should  lead  ex- 
emplary lives.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  a  heavy  drinker  cannot  be 
relied  upon  for  good  judgment  and 
punctuality.  Also,  the  evil  of  drink 
is  a  waste  of  money  which  could  be 
utilized  for  positive  forces  of  good." 
Dr.  H.  Leo  Eddleman,  president, 
New  Orleans  Baptist  Seminary,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  mentions  three 
ways  in  which  drinking  menaces 
homes:  "Drinking  affects  the  home 
by  (1)  lowering  the  hurdle,  even  if 
ever  so  slightly,  for  children  in  the 
practice  of  things  which,  even  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  under  the 
sponsorship  of  parents  they  were 
harmless,  are  known  to  be  subtle 
instruments  for  tripping  up  young 
people.  (2)  It  puts  the  home  in  the 
same  category  and  atmosphere  as  a 
beer  parlor  or  bar  room,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  the  same  product  is 
consumed  with  some  measure  of  the 
same  results.  (3)  It  converts  the 
home  into  another  outlet  for  alcoholic 
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beverages,  formal  outlets  for  which 
already  outnumber  churches  in 
America." 

Dr.  W.  Vernon  Middleton,  resi- 
dent bishop  of  The  Methodist 
Church,  Western  Pennsylvania  area, 
Pittsburgh,  wrote:  "Drinking  affects 
the  home  in  the  way  it  affects  all  of 
society.  It  causes  mothers  and  fathers 
to  act  in  certain  ways,  the  results  of 
which  never  can  be  completely  eradi- 
cated. While  there  are  lovely  homes 
where  drinking  is  the  habit,  the 
danger  is  too  great  for  whatever 
benefits  the  occupants  may  feel  are 
involved.  The  influence  on  children 
is  bad,  and  I  think  statistics  would 
prove  that  drinking  can  get  out  of 
hand  and  cause  parents  to  refuse  to 
accept  responsibilities  which  are 
theirs." 

Dr.  Earl  L.  Douglass,  author  of 
the  Douglass  Sunday  School  Com- 
mentary, Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
speaks  positively:  "A  majority  of 
divorced  persons  named  drinking  as 
one  of  the  causes.  Whiskey  and 
home  life  never  went  together.  The 
prevalence  of  liquor  with  father  or 
mother  the  bartenders  is  the  worst 
of  possible  influences  on  growing 
children.  We  know  that  of  every  ten 
persons  who  start  to  drink,  one 
will  end  up  either  a  problem  drinker 
or  an  alcoholic  (a  problem  drinker 
is  an  alcoholic  in  the  making).  Thus 
parents  induct  their  children  into  a 
social  custom  and  habit  which  has 
a  10  per  cent  chance  of  being  fatal 
to  them  physically,  morally,  and 
spiritually.  The  Bible  definitely  states 
that  the  drunkard  will  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (1  Cor.  6:10). 
The  chance  of  a  child  dying  of  polio 


is  one  in  several  hundred — from 
drinking  one  in  ten." 

Cullom  Claxton,  American  Airlines 
pilot,  Nashville  Tennessee,  wrote: 
"Drinking  breaks  down  the  line  of 
communication  between  members  of 
the  family  which  is  necessary  for 
unity  in  the  home.  It  causes  members 
of  the  family  to  lose  respect  for  one 
another.  Drinking  often  leads  to 
other  activities  which  have  an  even 
greater  detrimental  effect  on  the 
home,  particularly  on  the  husband- 
wife  relationship.  The  expense  of 
drinking  and  the  expense  of  activities 
that  it  leads  to  often  take  money 
out  of  the  home." 

Milton  J.  Brooks,  retired  hardware 
dealer,  Bessemer,  Alabama,  con- 
cludes: "The  greatest  harm  done  is 
to  the  family.  The  children  are,  of 
course,  neglected  which  sends  them 
away  from  home  for  entertainment 
and  fellowship.  Soon  they  become  a 
prey  to  habits  which  destroy  not 
only  their  bodies  but  also  their 
souls." 

Burnice  Luck,  fire  chief,  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  Cleburne,  Texas,  who  re- 
counts his  victory  over  alcoholism 
in  his  book  God  Made  Me  New, 
concurs:  "Whether  used  occasionally 
or  excessively,  or  in  whatever  form, 
alcohol  has  a  long  and  lasting  effect 
upon  the  home.  It  naturally  takes 
money  to  buy  alcohol,  therefore  the 
home  is  deprived  of  things  that  could 
be  provided  by  the  money  spent  on 
alcohol. 

"In  homes  where  money  is  not  a 
problem,  alcohol  still  has  its  effect 
because  there  is  always  a  loss  of  re- 
spect for  the  member  of  the  family 
who  drinks." 
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Virginia  Ely,  author  and  lecturer, 
of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  answered  suc- 
cinctly: "From  its  first  entrance  into 
the  home,  or  its  first  use  by  any 
member  of  the  family,  drinking  im- 
perils the  family  solidarity,  the  finan- 
cial security,  social  sensitiveness, 
moral  integrity,  and  spiritual  sanctity 
of  the  home  and  of  each  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  drinking  habit  violates  the 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  approval 
of  both  man  and  God." 

E.  J.  Combs,  director  of  language 
missions,  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Board,  Fresno,  California,  gives  as 
his  opinion:  "Drinking  makes  for 
arguments  and  great  unpleasantness 
in  a  home  and  all  too  frequently 
results  in  a  broken  home,  sometimes 
through  a  tragedy  such  as  murder, 
and   other  times   through   divorce." 

Everett  Dorr,  former  executive 
director,  Allied  Youth,  Washington, 
D.C.,  speaks  from  many  years  of 
study  of  the  alcohol  problem:  "Alco- 
hol used  in  the  home  for  human 
consumption  creates  chronic  tensions 
and  emotional  insecurities  among 
members  of  the  family.  The  bonds  of 
fellowship  become  severed.  Drink- 
ing will  lead  to  quarreling,  violence, 
poverty,  and  illness  and  perhaps 
separation  of  husband  and  wife.  The 
very  basis  for  which  a  home  is 
founded  can  be  destroyed." 

Rogers  M.  Smith,  administrative 
associate,  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  Richmond,  Virginia,  mentions 
six  ways  in  which  drinking  menaces 


homes:  "(1)  It  hurts  its  Christian 
witness.  (2)  It  has  a  bad  influence 
on  the  children.  (3)  It  brings  trouble 
between  husband  and  wife.  (4)  It 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  divorce. 
(5)  It  uses  money  that  should  be 
used  for  the  family  or  home.  (6)  It 
is  always  a  liability  rather  than  an 
asset." 

Robert  G.  Neil,  principal  of  the 
East  Nashville  High  School,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  founder  of  the 
international  No-Drink  No-Smoke 
Club  for  teen-agers,  testifies:  "My 
experience  with  school  age  youth 
leads  me  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  drinking  is  the  number  one 
enemy  of  a  stable  home  life.  Hardly 
a  day  passes  that  I  am  not  in  direct 
contact  with  a  'problem  student' 
whose  problem  is  drinking  on  the 
part  of  one  or  both  parents." 

A  fitting  conclusion  to  this  study 
is  the  answer  of  Dr.  Courts  Redford, 
executive  secretary-treasurer,  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Board,  Atlanta, 
Georgia:  "Drinking  is  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  the  American 
home.  First,  it  releases  self-control 
and  makes  for  incompatibility. 
Second,  it  encourages  evil  habits  and 
thus  creates  a  spirit  of  indifference 
and  lack  of  concern  for  loved  ones 
and  for  home  fife.  It  also  decreases 
earning  powers  and  thus  makes  for 
economic  insecurity.  Finally,  it  may 
lead  to  chronic  alcoholism  and  thus 
make  happy  home  life  impossible." 


WORTH  QUOTING:  People  used  to  offer  to  pay  you  "a  penny  for  your 
thoughts";  now  it  costs  $25.00  an  hour  to  get  a  psychiatrist  to  listen  to  them. 
— Bert  Bacharach  in  Indianapolis  Star.  .  .  .  Another  thing  so  simple  a  child 
can  operate  it  is  a  grandparent. — Al  Spong  in  Look. 
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Holy  Father,  give  us  this  hour  the 
courage  to  examine  our  own  lives 
honestly  to  see  wherein  we  have 
failed  thee.  Help  us  to  see  ourselves 
as  we  truly  are:  sinners  who  have  not 
followed  thee,  who  have  not  seen 
our  brothers'  needs,  who  have  been 
most  anxious  for  approval,  who  have 
let  "the  voices  of  the  people  prevail," 
who  have  been  beset  with  fears,  who 
have  pushed  ourselves  forward  and 
thyself  into  the  background,  who 
have  not  lived  up  to  our  decisions, 
who  have  been  guilty  of  pride,  envy, 
jealousy,  arrogance.  O  God,  out  of 
thy  heart  of  forgiveness,  take  away 
all  our  sin,  transform  our  wayward 
lives,  give  us  thy  grace,  thy  strength, 
thy  purity.  Let  him  who  is  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life  come  into 
our  hearts  this  day  and  forevermore. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Almighty  God,  we  recognize  that 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  comes 
down  from  above.  Make  us  good 
stewards  of  all  our  lives — money, 
time,  talent,  influence.  Thou  art  the 
creator  and  owner  of  all  things. 
Thou  hast  given  to  us  the  strength 
to  earn  money;  for  this  we  thank 
thee.  Give  us  the  wisdom  to  keep 
money  in  its  rightful  place,  to  see 
that  things  are  not  after  all  the  true 
values.  Grant,  our  Father,  that  we 
may  truly  value  time — the  stuff  that 
life  is  made  of.  May  we  use  it  well, 
not  waste  it.  All  our  talents  and 
abilities  come  from  thee  and  we  dedi- 


cate them  to  the  furtherance  of  thy 
kingdom.  Whatever  influence  we 
have,  O  God,  we  sanctify  to  thee  for 
we  want  the  light  of  thy  love  to 
shine  through  us.  We  pray  in  the 
name  of  him  who  didst  forgive  us 
and  even  died  for  us  upon  the  cross 
— Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior.  Amen. 

God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we 
turn  to  thee  in  these  moments  of 
prayer  for  we  know  that  in  thee  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
Thou  hast  set  before  us  the  highest 
challenge — to  be  perfect  as  thou  art 
perfect.  May  we  say  with  Paul,  "I 
press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus."  There  is  ever  before  us  the 
temptation  to  slide  down  hill,  to  be 
less  than  our  best,  to  lie  down  and 
go  to  sleep  in  life.  Grant,  our  Father, 
that  thy  Holy  Spirit  will  inspire  and 
strengthen  us  to  be  just,  to  be  holy, 
to  practice  love,  to  live  for  thee  and 
for  the  welfare  of  others.  In  Christ's 
name.  Amen. 

Gracious  God,  we  are  grateful  to 
thee  with  all  our  hearts.  We  are 
thankful  for  the  beauty  of  the  earth, 
the  majesty  of  the  heavens,  our  food, 
our  clothing,  our  shelter,  for  work  to 
do,  for  parents  and  home  and  loved 
ones,  for  life — the  mystery  of  it  and 
the  adventure  of  it,  for  leaders  of 
church  and  government,  but  most  of 
all  for  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and 
Savior,  who  hast  brought  us  redemp- 
tion from  sin.  Amen. 
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BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Conference   on   Religion   and   Race 

A  National  Conference  on  Religion 
and  Race  will  be  jointly  convened 
by  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish 
groups  in  Chicago  next  January.  The 
meeting  celebrates  the  centennial  of 
the  signing  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  will  bring  together  600  clerical 
and  lay  leaders  from  forty  denomina- 
tions and  groups.  For  further  in- 
formation write  Mathew  Ahmann, 
National  Conference  for  Interracial 
Justice,  21  West  Superior,  Chicago 
10,  111. 

Congratulations    to   ARC    President 
Alfred  M.  Gruenther 

ARC  President  Alfred  M.  Gruen- 
ther has  been  named  the  winner  of 
the  1963  Murray-Green  Award, 
which  is  given  annually  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  for  outstanding  contribution  to 
voluntary  welfare  work.  The  award 
is  a  gold  plaque  and  $5,000.  The 
money  is  mutually  designated  to  a 
charity  by  the  recipient  and  the 
AFL-CIO.  Previous  winners  have 
been  President  Truman,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Myers,  Dr.  Jonas  Salk,  and  Dr.  Luis 
Munoz  Marin. 

New   Associate    in   Department    of 
International   Affairs 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  J.  Kramer 
of  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  has 
been  named  Associate  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  (NCC).  Dr.  Kramer 


will  share  responsibility  with  Dr. 
Kenneth  L.  Maxwell,  executive  di- 
rector, in  all  areas  of  work  covered 
by  the  Department  of  International 
Affairs.  Those  areas  include  the  de- 
velopment of  policies  designed  to 
bring  "peace  with  justice  and  free- 
dom" in  international  relations. 

Blanket  Appeal 

CROP  (Christian  Rural  Overseas 
Program)  of  Church  World  Service 
announces  a  good  response  to  their 
appeal  for  blankets  to  replenish  the 

Admiral  Robert  Z.  Dennison,  USN, 
NATO's  supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Atlantic,  donated  the  flag  of  his  com- 
mand to  the  American  cathedral  in 
Paris.  Around  the  SACLANT  flag  are 
(1-r),  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  Permanent 
Representative  to  NATO  Council;  the 
Very  Reverend  Sturgis  L.  Riddle,  Dean 
of  the  Cathedral;  Admiral  Dennis; 
Dirk  U.  Stikker,  NATO  Secretary-  Gen- 
eral; Sir  Paul  Mason,  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative to  the  NATO  Council. 


LCDR  C.  R.  Weber,  CHC,  USN,  pre- 
sents Yeoman  first  class  Albert  N.  Wil- 
liams with  a  Certificate  of  Apprecia- 
tion from  The  General  Commission 
on  Chaplains  for  serving  as  organist 
on  the  USS  Intrepid  (CVS-11)  two 
years. 

depleted  stock  of  CROP.  These 
blankets  are  used  to  keep  refugees 
and  other  needy  people  overseas 
warm.  Iowa  collected  over  10,000 
blankets  and  $1,500  was  contributed 
for  their  distribution.  In  Kansas  a 
total  of  1,380  blankets  were  given 
during  two  months. 

Communist    Threat 

At  a  meeting  in  June  of  the 
Clergy-Industry  Relations  Committee 
of  the  NAM,  Dr.  Wm.  Yandell  El- 
liott of  Harvard  University,  said: 
"Some  members  of  the  clergy  tend 
to  look  charitably  on  communism  as 
a  'Christian  Heresy'  because  it  claims 
that  its  purpose  is  to  ameliorate  the 
lot  of  the  people.  Yet  the  methods 


by  which  the  communists  set  out  to 
do  this  are  anything  but  Christian. 
They  include  the  ruthless  elimination 
of  whole  classes  of  human  beings 
and  the  elimination  of  moral  free- 
dom." 

Billy   Graham    at    Great   Lakes 

During  Billy  Graham's  Crusade, 
the  evangelist  was  invited  by  Captain 
Joel  C.  Ford,  USN,  commander  at 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center, 
to  visit  and  speak  at  Great  Lakes. 
Graham  was  helicoptered  there  on 
June  5  and  spoke  to  more  than 
8,000  recruits,  members  of  their 
family  and  friends. 

Retired  Americans 

This  year  approximately  1  and  1/3 
million  Americans  will  arrive  at  the 
threshold  of  their  own  "new  frontier" 
— retirement.  Retirement  brings  free- 
dom— to  pursue  a  hobby,  to  study, 
to  travel,  to  sleep  late,  to  start  a  new 
career.  There  are  seventeen  million 
persons  in  America  today  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

Teen-agers   Draw   Up   Code 

A  group  of  teen-agers  of  five 
churches  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  drawn 
up  a  code  in  which,  after  much  de- 
bate, the  abolition  of  social  clubs  in 
their  high  schools  was  a  major  plank. 
Adopting  the  name,  "Youth  Organi- 
zation Unlimited,"  they  pledged 
themselves  to  study  and  work  on 
social  problems  facing  young  people 
on  Tulsa's  North  Side.  They  also 
came  out  strongly  against  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks  by  teen-agers 
under  any  circumstances,  and  in- 
cluded a  code  of  telephone  behavior. 
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Church   and  State   Workshop 

The  National  Council  of  Churches 
has  authorized  a  National  Study 
Conference  on  Church  and  State,  to 
be  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  February, 
1964.  This  conference  will  weigh 
and  discuss  the  vital  issues  affecting 
the  churches  in  their  relationship  to 
government. 

Christian  Journalism  in  Africa 

Since  it  was  established  in  1958, 
the  African  Literacy  and  Writing 
Center  located  in  Kitwe,  Northern 
Rhodesia,  has  graduated  a  total  of 
130  men  and  women.  Director  of 
the  Center  is  Bengt  Simonsson. 


Vietnam  Lepers 

Grave  concern  over  the  fate  of 
three  kidnapped  missionaries  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  150  leprosy  patients 
who  fled  the  raided  mission  lepro- 
sarium near  Banmethuot  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  president  of  Ameri- 
can Leprosy  Missions.  The  hospital 
was  "hacked  out  of  the  jungle"  by 
sympathetic  Raday  tribesmen  and 
supported  by  Protestant  missions. 
Now  Viet  Cong  guerillas  have  done 
irreparable  damage. 

Watch  These  Dates:  Nov.  11-17 

It  is  American  Education  Week. 
Visit  your  school! 


Protestant  Mission  to  Youth  held  at  Mather  AFB,  Calif.  From  the  following 
bases  119  Senior  High  PYOC  and  counselors  attended:  Castle,  Hamilton, 
Travis,  Beale,  McClellan,  Stead  and  Mather.  Chaplain,  Lt.  Col.  Bradley  T. 
Morse  was  Project  Officer  and  he  was  assisted  by  Chaplain,  Maj.  Robert  P. 
Holdt  and  Chaplain,  Capt,  Lee  W.  Backman.  Rev.  Don  Fado,  Sierra  View 
Methodist  Church,  Fresno,  Calif.,  assisted. 
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NOVEMBER,  the  entire  month — is  Religion  in  American  Life  Month. 
Go  to  church  Sunday — not  only  this  month  but  every  month! 

November  is  also  the  month  for  enrolling  members  in  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  and  High  School  Red  Cross.  .  .  .  Also  March  for  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Month.  And  Medico  Month — to  support  Medico's  medical  aid  program 
which  offers  doctor-to-patient  care  to  millions  of  indigent  persons  around 
the  world. 

Nov.  2.  World  Community  Day. 

Nov.  8-11.  Fourth  National  Study  Conference  on  the  Church  and  Eco- 
nomic Life.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Nov.  10.  Marine  Corps  Birthday.  Began  in  1775. 

Nov.  11.  Stewardship  Day.  Also  Veterans  Day. 

Nov.  11-17.  American  Education  Week.  Purpose:  "To  acquaint  the 
public  with  their  schools." 

Nov.  11-17.  World  Fellowship  Week.  Climax  of  a  year-round  program 
of  world  fellowship  and  spiritual  fellowship  with  prayers  for  peace. 

Nov.  11-17.  National  Children's  Book  Week.  Purpose:  To  encourage 
children's  reading  and  enjoyment  of  good  books. 

Nov.  11-17.  Diabetes  Week.  To  find  persons  victims  of  diabetes  and 
educate  them  in  the  control  and  treatment  of  diabetes. 

Nov.  12-18.  Youth  Appreciation  Week.  To  show  appreciation  and  honor 
the  accomplishments  of  youth  in  home,  church,  school,  and  community. 

Nov.  12-18.  National  Stamp  Collecting  Week. 

Nov.  16-22.  National  Farm-City  Week.  To  bring  about  better  under- 
standing between  rural  and  urban  peoples. 

Nov.  18-25.  National  Latin  America  Week.  To  promote  closer  economic 
and  cultural  ties  between  the  Americas  on  a  community  level. 

Nov.  18-24.  Know  Your  America  Week.  To  study  our  American  heritage 
to  gain  a  new  appreciation  of  it  and  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  basic  American  principles. 

Nov.  18-23.  National  Retarded  Children's  Week.  To  inform  and  educate 
the  public  concerning  the  mentally  retarded  and  to  spur  research  in  this 
field. 

Nov.  22.  THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

Nov.  23-25.  Men's  Convocation  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
Chicago,   111. 

Nov.  22-Dec.  25.  Worldwide  Bible  Reading  Program.  Write  to  American 
Bible  Society,  450  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.,  for  reading  lists. 

Nov.  25-29.  National  4-H  Congress.  Office:  59  E.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 
5,  111. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion. The  ideas  found  here  may  also  be  of  help  to  lay  leaders  as 
they  prepare  talks  or  sermons. 

1.  When  You're  Lonely   (page  12) 
Bible  Material:  Psalm  25 

What  are  the  chief  reasons  for  loneliness?  What  can  the  individual 
do  to  overcome  his  own  loneliness?  How  can  we  help  others  to  over- 
come their  feeling  of  loneliness?  How  does  our  religion  help  us  with 
the  problem  of  loneliness? 

2.  Helps  for  Bible  Study  (page  33) 

Bible  Material:  Psalm  119:9-16,  105-112. 

Why  is  the  Christian  obligated  to  learn  as  much  as  he  can  about  the 
Bible?  What  place  do  you  see  for  the  books  described  in  this  section 
in  public,  church,  and  personal  libraries?  How  does  academic  ex- 
cellence help  us  to  know  more  thoroughly  what  the  Bible  really  says? 
What  helps  do  you  know  in  your  own  Bible  study?  How  get  these? 

3.  The  Chicken,  the  Rabbit  and  the  Butterflies   (page  43) 
Bible  Material:  1  John  4 

Relate  some  of  the  fears  you  have  overcome.  How  did  you  do  it? 
What  help  did  you  receive  from  others  in  overcoming  your  fears? 
How  does  religion  help  you  to  overcome  fear  and  gain  confidence? 
What  role  does  your  faith  play  in  dealing  with  new  situations? 

4.  The  Attitude  of  Gratitude   (pages  50) 
Bible  Material:  Psalm  50 

If  a  person  is  slow  to  express  appreciation  to  his  fellow  man,  is  he 
apt  to  be  one  who  does  not  express  his  gratitude  to  God?  Why?  In  a 
given  situation — a  speech,  an  act  of  legislation,  an  important  court 
decision — why  are  people  more  likely  to  be  critical  than  appreciative? 
As  you  think  of  the  great  characters  of  the  Bible,  do  you  see  any 
connection  between  the  good  things  they  had  in  life  and  their  faith  in 
God?  What?  We  sometimes  speak  of  the  spiritual  blessings  for  which 
we  should  be  grateful.  What  are  such  blessings? 
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The  Green  Olive  Tree  by  Irene  Murray.  Zondervan  Publishing  House.  1415  Lake 
Dr.,  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1962.  $2.95. 

We  are  proud  to  present  this  brief  review  of  Irene  Murray's  new  novel.  Miss 
Murray  has  been  on  our  staff  for  the  past  five  years  and  is  Assistant  Editor  of 
THE  LINK.  She  proves  through  her  new  novel  that  she  is  an  able  writer  of 
fiction  as  she  tells  the  story  of  three  generations  of  women — Melinda,  Meg  and 
Linda — and  their  men  and  children.  Through  hard  times  and  war  and  death, 
but  most  of  all,  the  common,  ordinary  trials  of  daily  living,  the  chief  characters 
(who  are  very  well  drawn)  and  some  of  their  men  learn  that  life's  answer,  life's 
meaning,  is  found  in  trust,  faith  in  God.  This  is  indicated  by  the  well-chosen 
title  which  comes  from  Psalm  52:8:  "But  I  am  like  a  green  olive  tree  in  the 
house  of  God.  I  trust  in  the  steadfast  love  of  God  for  ever  and  ever." 

I  hope  many  of  you  will  read  this  excellent  book  of  Christian  fiction. — L.P.F. 

Eyewitness   to  Exodus  by  Beatrice  Levin.   Chicago   Paperback  House,   Inc.,   121 
E.  Oak  St.,  Chicago  11,  111.  1962.  75  cents. 

Apparently  this  is  a  time  to  honor  LINK  editors  and  writers  for  here  we  have 
another  Exodus  book  by  one  of  our  LINK  writers.  It  tells  the  story  of  4,500 
people,  sailing  an  ancient  American  riverboat,  designed  to  carry  650  passengers 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay — sailing  from  France  to  within  sight  of  their  Israel;  then 
to  be  rammed  and  boarded  by  the  British  Navy;  then  to  be  forced  back  to  France 
and  ex-Nazi  Germany.  Only  the  characters  are  fictional,  the  events  are  Israeli 
history.  Tom  Anthony,  editor,  points  out  that  Miss  Levin  has  written  a  "fine  and 
vivid"  book. 

The  Goal   and  the   Glory.   Edited   by  Ted   Simonson.    Fleming    H.    Revell   Co., 
Westwood,  N.J.  1962.  $2.95. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  indicates  its  nature — "America's  Athletes  Speak  Their 
Faith."  Testimonies  on  what  Christ  means  to  them  come  from  thirty-one  different 
athletes.  Among  these  are  Alvin  Dark,  Carl  Erskine,  Otto  Graham,  Bobby  Richard- 
son, Wilma  Rudolph  and  Bill  Wade. 

New  Frontiers  of  Christianity.  Edited  by  Ralph  C.  Raughley,  Jr.  Association  Press, 
291  Broadway,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  1962.  $4.50. 

This  book  charts  some  of  the  new  frontiers  where  Christianity  will  find  in  the 
years  just  ahead  significant  problems  and  opportunities.  Some  of  the  areas  dis- 
cussed are  science,  social  ethics,  education,  the  ministry,  world  evangelism,  other 
religions,  church  and  state,  philosophy  and  theology.  An  excellent  review  by 
able  teachers. 
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exhibit  in  our  chapel.  Do  you  have  materials  we  could  use? 

— CH.,  LT.  COL.,  Arthur  T.  Engell,  Asst.   Base  Chaplain,  Rome  Air  Material 
Area,   USAF,   Griffis   Air   Force   Base,   New   York. 

(We  were  happy  to  send  Chaplain  Engell  copies  of  all  our  publications  for 
his  exhibit.  At  any  time,  if  you  need  materials  for  exhibit,  particlularly  THE 
LINK,  write  us  for  sample  copies  and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  them.  We  are 
anxious  for  our  people  everywhere  to  know  of  the  ministry  of  your  magazine.) 

Congratulations  to  John  Griffiths 

My  obligated  service  in  the  Navy  is  up  in  June  of  1963.  I  have  decided  to 
go  into  the  ministry  and  I  will  be  entering  Princeton  Seminary.  When  I  was 
visiting  you,  you  mentioned  some  material  I  might  look  at  in  preparation  for  the 
ministry  (a  book  in  particular)  the  notes  of  which  I  have  lost.  If  you  could 
send  me  this  information  I  would  greatly  appreciate  it. 

I  am  presently  stationed  here  in  New  London  and  am  once   again  the  lay 
leader  aboard  TORO.  We  are  not  now  on  the  mailing  list  for  THE  LINK.  We 
are  going  to  be  deployed  to  foreign  ports  in  July  and  some  copies  of  THE  LINK 
would  be  of  great  help  to  me.  I  hope  this  letter  finds  you  in  good  weather. 
— LT.  JG  John  B.  Griffiths,  USN,  USS  Tow,  Care  Fleet  Post  Office,  New  York,  N.Y. 

(REPLY:  7  am  thrilled  to  know  of  your  decision  to  make  the  ministry  your 
lifetime  vocation.  I  think  the  book  to  which  you  refer  is  Preparing  for  the  Ministry 
by  Charles  F.  Kemp.  Bethany  Press,  P.O.  Box  179,  2640  Pine  Blvd.,  St.  Louis 
66,  Mo.  Price:  $1.50.  We  are  adding  your  name  to  receive  ten  free  copies  of 
THE  LINK.) 

Not  Acquainted  with   THE   LINK? — Goodness! 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  March  issue  of  THE  LINK.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  gotten  acquainted  with  this  magazine.  It  is  a  wonderful  maga- 
zine and  I  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

— A2/c  Franklin  K.  Gardner,  102nd  APRON,  APO  115,  USAFE. 

Fine  Magazine 

Enclosed  please  find  payment  for  July  subscription  to  THE  LINK.  I  cancelled 
the  order  beginning  with  July.  The  reason  is  the  Battalion  is  deploying  to 
Anarctica  and  bulk  mail  will  not  be  delivered  down  there.  Our  order  will  be 
resumed  when  the  battalion  becomes  accessible  for  mail  to  reach  us.  It  is  a 
very  fine  magazine,  and  we  are  proud  to  display  it  on  our  literature  racks. 
— LT.  J.  T.  Shipman,  CHC,  USNR,  U.S.  Naval  Mobile  Construction  Battalion, 

Care  Fleet  Post  Office,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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$11  t&M>iU& 
"The  one  on  top  is  a  thunderbird!" 


For  the  first  time  in  its  63-year 
history,  Who's  Who  now  lists  more 
Yale  graduates  than  Harvard  gradu- 
ates. The  new  edition,  published  re- 
cently, has  237  Yale  men,  232  Har- 
vard alumni.  But  Harvard  men 
didn't  seem  too  upset.  "Which  would 
you  rather  have,"  asked  one,  "237 
men  in  Who's  Who  or  one  man  in 
the  White  House?" 

— Newsweek. 

A  woman  was  arrested  for  speed- 
ing. The  traffic  officer  asked  to  see 
her  driver's  license.  It  was  a  re- 
stricted license  and  it  read  she  must 
always  wear  her  glasses  while  driv- 
ing. The  officer,  seeing  she  was  wear- 
ing none,  said:  "Where  are  your 
glasses?"  She  replied,  "But  officer,  I 
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have  Contacts."  He  said,  "I  don't 
care  who  your  friends  are.  I  am  go- 
ing to  give  you  a  ticket  anyway." 

— First  Baptist,  Tulsa,   Okla. 

"My  garden  was  such  a  success 
this  year,"  boasted  a  gentleman 
farmer,  "that  my  neighbor's  chickens 
took  first  prize  at  the  poultry  show." 
— Woodmen  of  the  World  Magazine. 

Two  counterfeiters  with  a  talented 
but  stupid  engraver  found  them- 
selves with  a  large  quantity  of  al- 
most-perfect bills  on  their  hands. 
The  trouble  was,  they  were  all  $18 
bills.  The  crooks  decided  to  go  back 
into  the  hill  country  to  dispose  of 
the  bills  because  "nobody  up  there 
sees  much  money."  Deep  in  the 
mountains,  they  flashed  one  on  a 
crossroads  storekeeper  and  talked 
him  into  changing  it. 

"How  do  you  want  it?"  he  asked. 
"Would  two  sevens  and  a  four  be  all 
right?" 

— Railway  Clerk. 

The  nurse  was  moving  from  bed 
to  bed  in  the  pediatrics  ward,  get- 
ting to  know  her  new  patients.  One 
bright  five-year-old  didn't  wait  for 
her  to  come  to  him,  but  called  out  a 
cherry,  "Hi,  nurse!" 

She  returned  the  greeting,  and 
asked,  "What's  your  name?" 

The  youngster  looked  astonished. 
"Why,  don't  you  know  me?"  he  de- 
manded indignantly.  "I  was  borned 
here." 

— Catholic  Digest. 

Usually  if  a  girl  breaks  a  date  it's 
because  she  has  two. — Jack  Herbert. 
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Thou  hast  given  so  much  to  me, 
Give  one  thing  more — a  grateful  heart: 
Not  thankful  when  it  pleaseth  me, 
As  if  thy  blessings  had  spare  days, 
But  such  a  heart  whose  Pulse  may  be 
Thy  Praise. 

— George  Herbert 


